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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_>—_—_. 

HE Daily Telegraph on Thursday published an article, and on 

Friday a letter, avowedly inspired by the German Government. 
Their writers affirm that the revival of France is regarded in 
Germany with a dissatisfaction amounting to alarm, that M. 
Thiers’ language is considered almost menacing, and that within 
afortnight explanations will be demanded from the Government 
at Versailles. It is hinted that should these explanations not be 
gatisfactory the war will recommence, and France, if defeated, 
reduced to her dimensions under Louis XI.,—dimensions, we may 
observe, greater than those of Prussia before Sadowa. We pre- 
gume these threats are only put forward to influence opinion in 
France, as, otherwise, they would not have been forwarded to 
an English newspaper; but it is obvious that there is some 
aneasiness at Berlin, where, as in England, it is believed that M. 
Thiers bas not given up the hope of recovering Alsace and Lor- 
raine. This hope, indeed, has been explicitly mentioned by M. 
Gambetta in a speech at Angers, where he said that France ‘‘ had 
neither lost nor ceded” her two provinces. As we have tried 
elsewhere to show, the probabilities of peace depend entirely upon 
M. Thiers, whose power, of course, will be enormously increased 
in France by all these indications of alarm. 














Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville explained last night that 
the English Counter-Case is to be presented on Monday at 
Geneva,—a decision only just arrived at, though anticipated by 
some weeks in our semi-official press,—but the Counter-Case is to 
be presented ‘* without prejudice” to our absolute refusal to 
admit that the Arbitrators have any power to adjudicate on 
‘“‘the indirect claims.” We are happy to learn that our Govern- 
ment has not made the absurd blunder of arguing our position in 
this respect before a Board whose jurisdiction we positively deny, 
and so laying ourselves open to the charge that we really distrust 
our own position, and want to reap the benefit both of the argu- 
ment and of the refusal to argue. ‘The Government have accom- 
panied the Counter-Case by a Note declaring in effect, as we 
understand, that we must secede from the arbitration if the indirect 
claims are pressed, and the United States have not objected to 
our course. We are told by ;telegraph from Washington 
that all further consideration of Lord Granville’s last Note has 
been delayed till the Government shall hear what has been done 
at Geneva on Monday. We fear that there is not as yet much 
hope for the Treaty,—unless, perhaps, negotiations can be pro- 
longed till after the re-nomination of the President,—but we can 
at least avoid sinking any further into the mire. 


Mr. Bright has written an admirable letter to Mr. Cyrus 
Field on the Alabama arbitration, which has been published 
in the New York Evening Mail, and will no doubt have a 
very considerable effect on the public judgment of the United 
States. It puts with great force the absolutely unverifiable 
character of the indirect claims. ‘I confess,” he says, “I am 
greatly surprised at the case to be submitted to the Geneva 
Tribunal. There is too much of what we call ‘ attorneyship’ in 
it, and too little of ‘ statesmanship.’ 


Speech than a thoughtful State document. And what a folly to | 








It is rather like a passionate | effect could be given to his views. 


the pirate ships. And surely what cannot be proved by distinct 
evidence cannot be made the subject of an award. This country 
will not go into a Court to ask for an award which, if against it, it 
will never accept. An award against it in the matter of indirect 
claims will never be paid, and therefore the only honest course is 
to object now before going into court. Has the coming Presidential 
election, or nomination, anything to do with this matter?” Mr, 
Bright adds that the United States might very properly withdraw 
these indirect claims, as far as demanding any judgment on them 
at Geneva is concerned, but retain them in the Case as ‘‘ historic 
evidence” of the American feeling as to the magnitude of the 
injury of which they complain. Any one who would not be satis- 
fied with that solution, Mr. Bright declares, must be the kind 
of man who does not consider friendship and peace to be intrin- 
sically desirable. No doubt that kind of man really exists, but 
might he not be satisfied with keeping ‘‘ historic evidence ” 
that he might have been more quarrelsome than he really was? 
That notion of Mr. Bright's of ticketing greedy and insatiable 
pretensions with the grand title of “historic evidence ” of something 
generously waived by America, is a truly sagacious one. It is 
precisely the sort of bridge of which Powers willing to retreat 
from an untenable case avail themselves. But are the United 
States in that sober and salutary condition of mind ? 


M. Thiers has abolished passports again, to the delight of all 
English travellers. No other nation seems to mind them much, 
but the English fret under the annoyance to a degree which 
seriously impaired the prosperity of the French sea-coast towns, 
and diminished the number of visitors to Paris. The remon- 
strances of the British Government at last produced their effect, 
and the old system is in a few days to be restored. As the system 
never stops either a Communist or a pickpocket, its motive must 
have been revenue, and the revenue obtained is not a fiftieth part 
of the profit derivable from visitors who are driven by the “= 


ance to prefer the Ostend route. 

Mr. W. Fowler on Tuesday moved a resolution that the ven of 
entail and settlement prevénted the development of the land, and 
made a very solid speech, the main points of which were these :— 
A tenant for life cannot spend on the land as an owner can, be- 
cause he must save money for younger children, and is especially 
unwilling to spend on cottages which do not pay directly, but 
only produce an indirect return. This was one main cause of 
the condition of English cottages, which was admitted on all 
hands to'be a disgrace to the country. In 300 cottages visited 
by the Bishop of Manchester in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Gloucester, he found only two whose condition was satisfactory. 
Mr. Read took upon himself the burden of reply, arguing that 
entails saved small estates from being swallowed up, and denying 
that settlements injured the labourer, entails being as strict in 
Northumberland, where the labourers were admitted to be well 
off, as in any other county. Mr. Fowler's resolution, however, 
was only defeated by a majority of 103 to 81. 





Both Mr. Disraeli and Mr, Gladstone spoke in this debate, the 
former to explain that some cottages at Hughenden alleged to be 
a disgrace to the country were not erected by a landlord at all, 
but by a Liberal speculator, and to declare that he thought 
farmers a most valuable portion of the middle-class; and the 
latter to shadow out the policy of the Goveroment. He thought 
there were three land questions before the country,—those 
of ease of transfer, succession by intestacy, and settlement. 
As to the first, opinion was unanimous, but still little 
progress bad been made; as to the second, the Government 
was under special pledges, and ought, he thought, to bring in a 
bill; and as to the third, he thought Parliament ought 





to act, but would not propose a course of action until practical 


We suspect there is a fourth 
| question, the right of the tenant to be recouped for the additional 


offer to a tribunal claims which canuot be proved! No facts and | value his money bestows upon the land, which will take political 


no figures can show that the war was prolonged by the mischief of | , Precedence of all three. 


‘That interests ‘the voters. 
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The last question is making rapid strides. In Scotland it | for which in New York all Mr. Gould's offences will be condoned. 
will turn the next elections, and in England we see that| A man as ‘‘smart” as that ought to be President. 


at least. one great landlord expects a change in the 
law. Lord Lansdowne, as appears from his letter in the 
Times, would give the tenant compensation for perma- 
nent buildings, reclamation of waste land, and unexhausted 
improvements as the Irish Land Act does, and would, we suppose, 
include among unexhausted improvements any permanent increase 
of value added by the tenant's good cultivation to the soil. 
Opinion upon this subject is not yet quite clear, but the object of 
reform is at all events ascertained. It is to weight the landlord 
against capricious changes of tenancy, so that he may be induced 
to let farms as a city landlord voluntarily lets houses, without 
-reference to his tenants’ personal independence of himself. No 
other tradesman objects to his customer’s doing as he likes in 
politics or society. 

The German Parliament was opened on the 8th inst., with a 
speech from the Throne, read by Prince Bismarck. The speech 
was unusually devoid of interest, containing nothing beyond an 
assurance that the Emperor's policy had retained the confidence 
of all foreign States, and that the power of Germany had become 
@ guarantee for the peace of Europe, and a long list of minor in- 
ternal reforms, the most important of which are a uniform military 
penal law, and a new regulation of “the position of the public 
functionaries of the Empire.” Nothing whatever was said of the 
relations between Germany and France, and no allusion made to 
the outburst of prosperity within the Empire, which is already 
altering the manners of the people, driving up prices far above 
their old level, and making Berlin one of the most expensive 
capitals in the world. 

The Grand Jury has found a true bill against Arthur Orton, 
alias Sir Roger Tichborne, for perjury and forgery, and he will 
be tried in the Queen’s Bench in June. Numbers of the people 
residing on the estates still appear to believe in him, and petitions 
were presented on Wednesday from Tichborne and Poole praying 
the Government to supply funds for the defence as well as the 
prosecution. ‘The petition from Tichborne was signed by 891 


persons. 


O’Connor, the lad who insulted the Queen, was sentenced on 
Thursday to one year’s imprisonment and twenty strokes with 
# birch rod,—by no means a severe penalty. He at first pleaded 
guilty, but his family tried to prove that he did not know what 
he was doing, and a jury was empanelled to try the question of 
his sanity. The evidence adduced was singularly weak, resolving 
itself, in fact, into the opinion of Dr. Tuke, who thought him 
insane because ‘‘ his bead was irregularly shaped,” and “he could 
not be made to see the position in which he was placed.” Dr. Tuke 
even alleged that it was a sign of insanity to reason in a circle, an 
argument which would prove that nearly half mankind is mad. 
The jury, of course, found O’Connor sane, and will, we daresay, be 
pronounced by the medical journals insane for doing so, the idea 
being that anybody who says anybody else is sane when a doctor 
says he is insane, demonstrates his insanity by his vicious in- 
dependence, 


A terrible but at the same time exceedingly common-place murder 
was committed in Park Lane on Sunday. Mademoiselle Riel, the 


actress, returning from Paris on Monday, found the housemaid | 


greatly agitated, and her own mother, the owner of the house, 
apparently absent. She opened the pantry, a room which her 
mother had used to write letters and keep accounts in, and there 
found Madame Riel’s body. She had been strangled with a stout 
cord. Suspicion at once fell on the cook, a powerful and de- 
termined woman, named or nicknamed Marguerite Dixblanc, and 
reported to be a Communist. She had on Sunday stated that her 
mistress was out, then sent out the housemaid, and then absconded 
herself. It is believed that she strangled her mistress in the 
kitchen, carried the body into the pantry, and then robbed the 
safe of all the money and bonds in it, leaving, however, some 
jewels untouched. The Coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
“ Wilfal murder” against her, but up to Friday evening she had 
not been arrested. 


Mr. Jay Gould, the late President of the Erie Ring, has sur- 
passed himself. According to the New York papers, he foresaw 
as clearly as any one the effect of his own resignation on the shares 
of the Company, secured upwards of 100,000 shares or contracts 
for shares, and netted 27 dollars on each share, his total profit 
exceeding £500,000. It has often been said that character is 
money in the City, but to make a fortune at a stroke out of one’s 
own reputation for not declaring dividends is a stroke of genius 











The elections in Spain are over, and it is believed that the 
Government have a majority of less than thirty. Their opponents, 
however, though they return 174 members, are divided among 
themselves, 38 being Carlists, 32 Alfonsists, and only 42 Republi. 
cans. The Republican leaders are all elected, and the Govern- 
ment evidently expect trouble, as they have appointed their most 
decided General, General Zabala, Minister at War. Popular 
feeling in Madrid is strongly against the Ministry, and allegations 
of tyranny at the elections are freely made. It is probable, how. 
ever, that when once assembled, the Cortes will be as manageable 
as usual. 


The Indian Budget was presented to the Legislative Council on 
Saturday, but the summaries of it sent over by cable are almost 
unintelligible. ‘The receipts for 1870-71, for instance, are stated 
at £51,414,000, but this includes a loan of £1,160,000 expended 
on -public works. The account for 1871-72 shows a revenue of 
£49,976,000, and an expenditure of £47,276,000, while the esti. 
mate for the year 1872-73 is £48,771,000 against an expenditure 
of £48,534,000, leaving a surplus of £237,000. ‘This expendi- 
ture is, however, independent of an outlay of £2,615,000 on pub- 
lic works, which must be met by loan, while the revenue includeg 
an income-tax of 1 per cent., which a portion of the Council is 
most unwilling to grant. It will be well to wait for details, but 
the summary looks as if Sir R. Temple intended to increase the 
ordinary expenditure for next year by more than a million 
sterling, in addition to raising £2,600,000 by loan. 


Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, is much alarmed at the 
prospect of losing the Athanasian Creed, and eloquently compares 
his feelings in listening of old to the public chanting of the creed 
in Westminster Abbey to those of the hosts who heard Miriam’s chant 
over the destruction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, or Deborah’s 
over the defeat of Sisera; and he calls on his clergy to remember 
those confessors who endured the rack, ‘‘ rather than disobey God 
and forsake the faith of their fathers.” But does not the good 
Bishop quite mistake the emergency? No one is asking him 
to forsake the faith of his fathers. If he likes to recite the 
Athanasian Creed every day and all day, no one will put him on 
the rack, or wish to doso. But what he is so anxious for is liberty 
to put other people on a rack of false confession,—to make 
them say they believe in the eternal perdition of friends 
of whose salVation they feel at least as hopeful as they do of their 
own,—liberty to embarrass the worsbip and falsify the words of 
others. There is too much of this extraordinary confusion between 
freedom to say your own creed and freedom to put your creed into 
the mouth of those who don’t believe it. Bishop Wordsworth’s 
perverted idea of a confessor is a man who, at some cost to him- 
self, insists on making other people confess his own creed, at much 
greater cost to them. 


Mr. Gladstone has consented to go to Belfast,—which, as he 
remarked, means visiting Ireland,—in answer to a very cordial 
invitation with three thousand signatures coming from the people 
of Ulster, and presented to him in person by a deputation headed 
by Mr. M’Clure, M.P., on Wednesday. The deputation con- 
gratulated him heartily on both the Land and Church Acts,—the 
Acts which, according to Mr. Disraeli, plundered landlords and 
despoiled a Church,—and declared, moreover, that amongst 
the 3,000 who invite him, there were peers, landlords, 
Roman Catholic bishops, priests, Presbyterian ministers, and 
in short all classes of the Irish people. We believe this 
visit of Mr. Gladstone’s will be most useful, not only to him, 
but to the political temper of Ireland. ‘There is nothing the 
Irish feel more than the comparative personal neglect which seems 
to be shown to them by the Throne and the Administration, 
nothing which will reconcile them so much to Union as feeling 
that they take their fair place, not merely legislatively, but per- 
sonally, in the society of the Empire. Of course the visit will not 
take place till the long vacation. 


In London, at all events, repeated experiments have shown that 
the Nonconformist cry for limiting the School Boards to secular 
teaching, meets with no response. That was the precise issue of 
the contest between Mr. Owen and Mr. Allen for the district of 
Finsbury last week. At the ballot, Mr. Hugh Owen, who repre- 
sented religious education, received 4,693 votes, while Mr. S. 
Allen, who represented the Nonconformist principle of separating 
altogether religious education from the education given by the 
State, received only 3,407 votes, showing a majority of 1,286 votes 
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for religious education,—a good proportion of the whole number of 
$,100 votes given, especially in a district like Finsbury, which is the 
stronghold of the working-class politicians. We are sorry to add that 
here, as in Marylebone, the apathy was very marked. Of upwards 
of 60,000 voters, only 8,100, say about one-eighth, polled at 
all. We feel the greatest fear that, even in Parliamentary elec- 
tions, the ballot will be regarded by the indolent and indifferent 
as a screen for their indolence and indifference, and so extinguish 
a great deal of the vital force of our public opinion. 


Lord Salisbury made yesterday week a clever though rather 
extreme and dangerous speech on National Education, at the 
meeting of ‘‘The National Society for Promoting the Education 
of the Poor,” in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. He described the 
ery for ‘‘unsectarian ” religious teaching as indicating ‘‘ excellent 
motives, though somewhat innocent intelligence.” ‘It indicates 
a belief that when you come to try, you may teach Christianity 
without any Christian truths.” However, he soon admitted that 
there is a sense in which the teaching of the young ought to be 
unsectarian,—and for our parts, we never heard of any other 
gense,—namely, that it should be content with the simple central 
truths, and not follow the windings of theological controversy. 
That does not apply to the Roman Catholics, who, accepting the 
authority of the Church as their fundamental truth, regard all that 
it distinctly authorizes as independent of controversy,—unless, 
indeed, so far as there may be a dispute like the present as to 
what the Church’s authority means,—but it is the sense, and the 
only sense, in which Protestants speak of unsectarian teaching. 
Lord Salisbury, in admitting that in this sense the religious teach- 
ing of the young ought to be unsectarian, virtually gave up his 
case. 






































the House of Commons on Admiralty matters, took place with 
reference to the Ariadne and the use of lifeboats at sea, yesterday 
week. Mr. Childers has been generally and bitterly accused of 
weakening ‘‘ the Naval element” in the Admiralty, and has been 
told that on all professional matters the Naval element ought to 
be supreme. It is impossible to conceive a more strictly profes- 
sional detail than the kind of boats to be used in a man-of-war. 
Yet the outcry as to this accident to the Ariadne is raised solely on 
the ground that the civilians did not force lifeboats with a particular 
apparatus on the sailors against their will. 


Corry yielded to his own Sea Lords. If Mr. Childers had adopted 
the Board of Trade rules in the teeth of his Naval advisers, and 


chorus of naval indignation there would have been! Yet Mr. 
Bentinck and others contended that it was all due to placing a 
civilian at the head of the Admiralty. Political scolds appear to 





as from one which sustains, their conclusion. 


Lord Albemarle on ‘I'‘hursday moved the second reading of a 
| Bill altering the qualification of a Justice of the Peace, At present _ 
| he must have £100 a year in land, an absurd arrangement, intended 
| to secure a monopoly of power to landowners, under which a re- 
tired Indian judge with £2,000 a year and endless experience may | 
be declared unfit for a seat at Petty Sessions. Lord Albemarle | 
proposed that an income of £100 from any source should be suffi- 
cient qualification ; but the true policy would be either to sweep 
away qualifications altogether, or to make them educational. The | 
practical evil of the present system is that it compels Government 





In the same speech, Lord Salisbury was very entertaining as to | to appoint too many clergymen, —there are 74 in Suffolk,—who are 


the inevitable and perfectly constitutional weakness of all British 
Governments. He said, indeed, that they were more like a 
‘ political pressure-gauge ” than anything else. They went where- 
ever they were urged hard enough to go; and he created much 
amusement by confessing that in this respect Conservative and 
Liberal Governments were very much alike,—and he might have 


added, with the illogical negro, ‘‘ especially the Conservative.” | 


Parents who did not wish to see the State definitely throwing its 
influence in favour of secular education should make a considerable 
effort, he thought, to bring pressure to bear on ‘‘ the pressure- 
gauge” in the opposite direction. We agree with Lord Salisbury. 
But it is not very encouraging to think that 52,000 people out of 
60,000 in Finsbury, and 54,000 out of 58,000 in Marylebone, have 
no particular opinion on the subject, feel a sublime indifference to 
the character of the education given. With such results as that, 
‘the pressure-gauge ” becomes quite untrustworthy. The hidden 
currents of the indifference not registered atall, might be far more 
important than the minute balance of pressures recorded. 


The great modern apostle of economy, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
sent to Monday’s Times an elaborate reply to Sir John Lubbock’s 
speech in favour of keeping the income-tax to pay off Debt. Mr. 
Harcourt says that if the income-tax were imposed to reduce debt he 
would utterly ‘‘ despair not only of public economy but of public 
justice to those classes of the community who stand most in need 
of it,” and he expends a good many political tears on the lot of 
the man who lives on 103. a week. Sir John Lubbock answers 
very simply in Thursday’s Times, and without any of that impos- 
ing phraseology which distinguishes Mr. Harcourt’s letter, that 
the income-tax is not paid by the man with 10s. a week, and that, 
as Mr, Harcourt does not object to paying debt with the surplus, 
—rather the contrary,—the question is one not of principle, but 
of amount. However, Sir John Lubbock is hardly consistent with 
himself in insisting that we ought to provide for the payment of 
debt in ‘‘ a period of prosperity,” and yet not limiting the special 
provision for it to those who are in some sense prosperous. ‘There 
is no magic in living in a period of prosperity, if you don't share 
the prosperity. And it can hardly be contended that the 
struggling classes do share the prosperity. We believe that our 
Own suggestion, that if careful provision is to be made at all for 
paying off debt, it should be by a tax on the genuinely prosperous 
classes, the product of which should be definitely appropriated for 
that one purpose, is the true one. It is not possible to say with 





Sir John Lubbock that a struggling man struggles because he has 
not morale enough to be prosperous. That may sometimes happen, | 
but the opposite may happen too, that a man struggles because he | 
has too much morale to get on; and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, men can’t and don’t rise above the level on which they 
were born and educated. Prosperity is more a matter of circum- | 


stance than of character. 


| often suspected of being guided by their impression of general 


character as much as by the evidence, but the Bill was thrown out 
by 36 to 26. 


In our paper of last week on ‘Chivalry in the City,” we 
referred to the fact that London does not possess “a single — 
decently endowed public school for the secondary education of — 
girls.” ‘This is strictly true, but it is also true that there is one / 
such school recently established, and not yet ‘‘ decontly endowed,” 
which is in every way entitled by its merits to be liberally endowed. | 
The North London Collegiate School and Camden School, at | 
Camden Town, were only last year turned into Trust Schools. But 
their success, under the able management of Miss Buss, has been 
very remarkable, and the two schools together are now giving 
exceedingly good education of that kind which is described in 
the Middle-Class School Commission’s Report as second-grade and | 


third-grade education respectively, to some five hundred girls, | — 
whose number might easily be doubled if sufficient money could be |. 


obtained to provide proper accommodation for the constantly 
increasing number of applicants,—especially for the third-grade 
school, which is now carried on in Camden Street, Camden Town, 
under the very great disadvantage of being distributed over three 
separate houses, only two of which are situated together. It is) 
estimated that about £5,000, only a few hundreds of which’ 


are as yet raised, would be needful to put the third-grade, ~ = 


school in proper condition to avail itself of the constantly 

increasing demand which it has elicited. The Board of Trustees 

managing these two schools is of the highest possible character, 

full of able and practical men and women, with the University 

of London’s Chairman of Convocation (Dr. Storrar) at its head. > 
The Camden Collegiate Schools bank at the National Bank, 
Camden Town Branch, the Honorary Secretary to the Trustees 

being the Rev. A. J. Buss, B.A. 


The Ballot debate has been going on all the week, but the Bill 


advances very slowly. A small knot of Members are opposing it. ~~ 


by incessant amendments, most of them intended either to dimin-- 
ish secrecy, or secure scrutiny, or prevent personation, but there’ 
was a discussion on ‘Thursday on a really important point. Isa” 
voter to be allowed to exhibit his ballot-paper so as to show for) 
whom he is going to vote? If he is, the Ballot will protect) 
instead of punishing bribery. Mr. Leatham proposed to punish | 
the voter by two years’ imprisonment, and Mr. Forster agreed, but — 
the Ilouse thought this too severe, and he then suggested a fine of | 
£10—a mistake, as a bribee who gets more than that will be quite _ 


safe. ‘The point was left undetermined, but we should think one: © 
month quite sufficient, more especially as we do not make it penal ‘4 


for the voter to tell auybody for whom he voted. 


Consols were on Friday 923 to 923. 


The last discussion | 
about it was under Mr. Corry’s Administration in 1868, when Mr, _ 


the accident had then happened with a Clifford apparatus, what a | 


be quite as willing to preach from a text which directly attacks, 


1m 
A discussion, curious because illustrating the inconsistency o — 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF WAR THIS YEAR. 





: i 


Military party in Berlin, which is immensely powerful with 
the Emperor and with the Regular Army, doubts whether 
France is yet sufficiently beaten, expects another war, and is 
more than half inclined to embrace any pretext for making it a 
speedy one. If France, they say, is to be fought, she should be 
fought while still unready, still under the influence of despond- 
ency, still above all, without any formidable ally. Any change in 
the politics of St. Petersburg might double her offensive strength. 
It is under this impression that they have declined all offers for 
the speedy evacuation of French territory, believing the posi- 
tions they hold to be more valuable than the decrease in French 
hostility which would follow on their departure. This party 
has apparently forwarded to the Daily Telegraph assurances 
which, if they mean anything, mean that the revival of 
France will be arrested by menaces, by some demand, such, 
for instance, as a reduction of the Army, which could not 
be accepted, yet could not be refused without a war, to be 
waged without further parley. M. Thiers could not make 
such a concession without stepping down from his chair, 
nor could it be demanded except in the expectation and the 
hope that it would be refused. It is also true that the 
Catholic party throughout Europe expects, or possibly 
desires, an early renewal of the contest; that Italy has been 
sounded, that Russia is placing her Treasury in order in 
view of the possibility of a catastrophe. Neverthe- 
less, Germany is governed by statesmen, and it is 
nearly impossible to believe that statesmen should in 
the present position of affairs provoke another war, should 
wilfully encounter its enormous risks, should destroy at a blow 
the rising and splendid prosperity of their country. They 
would lose at first setting-off almost as much as they have 
gained. Their war-chest no doubt is full, and their 
military discipline perfect; but to suspend all industry, 
to call upon a nation for a war of invasion, to draw 
out once more the whole strength of Germany when 
Germany lies secure behind her fortresses, is an effort 
which will demand all Prince Bismarck’s courage, and if 
his courage is limitless will require the fullest justification 
of success. Private soldiers just out of a campaign are not 
so fond of battle, and the soldiers at all events do not believe 
that France is a powerless foe. In spite therefore of the de- 
clarations published in the Telegraph, and intended of course 
as informal warnings to France, and in spite of the provoca- 
tions given in Lorraine and described in another column, we 
are unable to believe that Germany, unless challenged, will 
wilfully recommence the war. We are the less able, because 
even if victorious she could gain so very little. She does not 
want to hamper herself with a Poland; or to see the Commune 
rise, as it would rise, to power ; or by increasing the enormous 
fine already levied, to tempt France in a fit of despair to render 
fines impossible by repudiating her Debt. She might by 
possibility, if Europe held aloof, break up France; but 
she would gain little by that, her danger from a cycle 
of insurrection being at least as great as her danger from 
any war. 

But our confidence in the preservation of peace diminishes 
when we study the policy of M. Thiers. That eminent per- 
son, amidst many changes of attitude and some few changes 
of political conviction, has throughout his career displayed 
one dominant quality, which may be described by his friends 
as courage and by his enemies as conceit, and is probably com- 
pounded of both, but which always tempts men to transmute 
opinion into action. He is the most self-reliant of mankind, never 
shrinks from trusting himself in action as well as counsel, and 
he has two selves—the President of tha Republic and France 
—and is equally confident in both. He is known to believe 
that the resylt of the last war was due to mismanagement, 
that France under good guidance could not be beaten, and 

*that his own guidance must necessarily be good. He has 
therefore directed his efforts from the first to the reinvigora- 
tion of the Army on such a system that success should come 
speedily, in time for him to employ the weapon he has re- 
forged. He has discouraged every scheme of universal 
service because it would take time, has redisciplined 


E real danger of war in Europe, and we believe it is very ‘on matériel, for instance, 
real, arises from the character, the history, and the | desires or expects war this year is improbable, 
position of M. Thiers, and not from any policy of the German | 
leaders. There is, we know, strong reason to believe that the | 
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in camps, and has refilled the ranks by large levies 
made in the old way. He has made no attempt to reform 
the officers because that would demand time, but he has filled 
up or is filling up every gap which could be supplied either by 
energy or by a large expenditure of means. His expenditure 
amounts to millions. That he 
but he feels 
already the security and hopefulness resulting from his pre- 
parations, and is anxious to communicate his feeling to France, 
which, as he knows, always requires the stimulus of a little 
intellectual champagne. It is difficult to believe that he, a master 
of words, did not foresee the interpretation which would be put 
upon his recent speech, or that with a state of siege in Paris. 
he would quietly tolerate the journalists’ warlike interpretation 
without so much as an official denial. The only explanation 
of his conduct in those utterances is that he thought the 
advantage to be gained from admitting France to his counsels 
greater than the risk to be incurred by inspiring the Germans 
with alarm. And from his point of view he is right. If he 
is really Count Moltke’s equal as a strategist, and if the old 
Army was equal to the German Army, and if the secret of 
defeat was the Emperor's incapacity for military enterprise, 
then he is already prepared, for he has the French Army back 
again, he has selected his own officers, and he has all the powers 
necessary to give him the general control. The risk in- 
volved in all these ‘ifs’ seems to outsiders enormous, so 
enormous as to give an impression of the ridiculous; but it 
does not seem so to M. Thiers himself, whose mind, though 
theatric, is not of the falsely theatrical kind; who honestly 
does believe in himself, and is as prepared to act on his mili- 
tary opinions, as on his opinions about finance. That he will 
precipitate matters if he can help it may be improbable— 
though a man of his age has not much time to lose—but that 
he will press forward steadily and confidently to his end, and 
that his end is the liberation of the two provinces, we have no 
more doubt than we have that M. Gambetta, his new ally, said 
so at Angers, and meant most heartily what he said. And it 
must not be forgotten that M. Thiers, however much he 
may be distrusted by foreigners, must seem to himself and 
to his countrymen to have some ground for his self-con- 
fidence. After eighteen months of power he is more com- 
pletely the necessary man than ever. He may be, as the 
English correspondents say, a conceited little man ; but he 
has done what he said he would do,—has maintained order, 
has rebuilt an Army, has filled the Treasury, has, above 
all, infused his own irrepressible hopefulness and buoyancy 
into a depressed and defeated people. His methods have 
seemed to Englishmen unwise, hasty, or unnecessarily ex- 
haustive; but no one can say that his efforts have been 
sterile, that he has wasted time, or that, except in 
forming alliances, he has evidently failed. When a man 
naturally buoyant has succeeded so well, it is natural that 
he should think greater success still possible, should grow 
less and less fearful of the future, should at last feel as if his 
success were nearly miraculous,—as if he, the locksmith’s 
son in the position of a Sovereign, must be destined to some 
great work. Add that M. Thiers is now, as ever, patriot, that 
Sedan probably impressed him with more humiliation than 
it impressed the Emperor, that the loss of the provinces 
is to him a personal grief, and the decay in the position of 
France a personal wrong, and we shall see a man not unlikely 
to be carried away by an enthusiasm for the revindication of his 
country. How far this enthusiasm disturbs his judgment we do 
not know, for we do not know how far his data are accurate, how 
| far, that is, France is capable of renewing the contest ; but we do 
know that our countrymen judge habitually too much by re- 
sult, are too much impressed by victory, too ready to believe 
that none but Teutons can possess the quality of tenacity. 
Of all great wars ever waged that of 1870 was probably the 
most costly, but of all great wars ever waged it probably pro- 
duced the least of physical exhaustion. After 1870 France 
had lost her savings, but after 1815 she had lost her youth. 
And she survived 1815. 
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THE DERBY-DISRAELI ALLIANCE. 

JE omitted to notice last week one of the most striking 

features of the Manchester meeting,—Lord Derby’s 
very warm profession of loyalty to Mr. Disraeli as his own 
chief and the chief of the Conservative party. When we 
consider how often the opinion is openly professed that Mr. 
Disraeli is the principal difficulty and Lord Derby the prin- 
cipal strength of the Conservatives,—that but for Mr. Disraeli 








the troops wholesale by forcing them to endure life 


Lord Derby would now be at the head of one of the strongest 
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moderate Conservative Governments that England ever had, 
there is something not only creditable and generous, but also 
very remarkable in the evident earnestness and warmth of | 
Lord Derby’s loyalty :—“There is one thing, gentlemen, which | 
has given me more pleasure than any personal compliment 
which could be paid ‘to myself, and that is the welcome, the | 
enthusiastic welcome, which Manchester, and not Manchester | 
only, but all Lancashire, speaking through the voice of Man- 
chester, has given to our honoured guest, Mr. Disraeli, in | 
whom I am proud to recognize not only my old political | 
colleague and chief, but a personal friend of more than twenty 
years’ standing. Gentlemen, public life has many troubles and | 
many anxieties, but those troubles and those anxieties would 
be harder to bear than they are if they were not lightened by 
confidence and friendship and intellectual sympathies among 
those who share them. I will not indulge in the questionable 
taste of praising your guest to his face; but I only say of Mr. 
Disraeli what will be admitted by those who have the least 
ment with his political views, that few leaders of men 
have ever been more successful in securing the personal con- 
fidence and sympathy and good-will of those with whom they 
act, and that no one has ever shown himself more faith- 
ful, both to the obligation of private friendship and 
to the honourable tie of party connection.” 

Now that is no conventional language. It is the plain 
statement of Lord Derby’s real feeling, and this though 
no man can be more fully aware than himself of the thorough 

. distrust which Mr, Disraeli inspires in the bulk of the country 
party. And yet, as this widely different feeling about them 
implies, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli are in many respects 

. curiously antagonistic in political character. Lord Derby is 
incarnate common-sense,—common-sense so unadulterated and 
yet so completely incarnated in the form of a powerful English 
noble, that his views have the effect of having been forcibly 
bored through class prejudices for the sake of: true class in- 
terests and the general interests which underlie them; for 
Lord Derby’s cold political sagacity always impresses us as 
won at the cost of a good deal of hard and steady resistance 
to the constantly constricting influence of surrounding pre- 
possessions. Mr. Disraeli, on the contrary, always seems not 
so much to have mastered the circumstances in the midst of 
which he lives, as never to have felt their pressure at all, never 
even to have been aware of them except as intellectual condi- 
tions of action,—for his is a “detached ” intelligence whose 
greatest temptation and danger it is to take airy fancies for as 
much as if they were facts, and to explain away facts, by some 
light interpretation of his own, as if they were but airy fancies. 
Again, Lord Derby’s Conservatism hinges on the claims of pro- 
perty ;—a great landed proprietor himself, he feels to the bot- 
tom of his soul the property-instincts of the English people ; 
though of the romance of Conservatism, the imaginative 
pleasure in the shadow of great traditions, he hardly seems to 
have a single atom. Mr. Disraeli, on the contrary, though he 
appreciates fully the political value of a territorial class, has 
not a trace of that feeling of deep respect for property as such, 
which is at the very root of average English Conservatism ; 
nay, he may be said to have a distinct trace of something 
like contempt for that feeling, and has never been backward 
to strike a blow at the political preponderance of mere money. 
On the other hand, Mr. Disraeli’s Conservatism has made 
liberal use of such appeals to the political imagination as those 
with which Coningsby and Sybil and all his greater Parliamen- 
tary speeches have been crowded ; indeed his favourite weapons 
have been historic associations, which he brandishes with as 
much tact and ease as indifference to historic accuracy. While 

Lord Derby has always carefully abstained from theoretic 
. politics, Mr. Disraeli has never really enjoyed speaking with- 
out throwing out some general view of the constitutional ele- 
ments on which our politics rest,—from defining the duties of 
Church and State, and their reciprocal relations,—from weigh- 
ing the Throne in a political scale, and the nation’s religious faith 
m a social balance. Again, Lord Derby in dealing with the 
Foreign policy of Great Britain has always shown himself dis- 
posed to adopt the clear, cold, stand-aloof principles of the Man- 
chester School, and though in the case of the Luxemburg Treaty 
he ostentatiously violated those principles in form, he told ail 
the world that the violation meant nothing, and that his heart 
was true to them. Nothing could be further from the spirit 
of the Stanley foreign policy than Mr. Disraeli’s occasional 
speeches on foreign policy. He has always made a great) 























actively supported, instead of either thwarting or simply 
acquiescing in, the policy of the Ex-Emperor of the French 
for Italy, and in a word, has given his decided sanction to 
England’s use of active diplomatic influence for ambitious, 
showy, and by no means popular ends. It is impossible to 
conceive expressions of opinion on foreign policy further apart 
from each other, both in tone and tendency, than Lord Derby’s 
and Mr. Disraeli’s. 

How is it, then, that there has been so faithful and even 
cordial a political friendship between statesmen whose whole 
political minds are in such striking and habitual contrast ? 
There is not a wider difference between the political type of 
such a statesman as the late Sir Robert Peel and such a states- 
man as Cardinal Richelieu, than there is between the inner 
political nature of Lord Derby and of Mr. Disraeli. And yet 
they cling to each other; and no doubt this is in a great 
measure due to the difference itself. Lord Derby, him- 
self able but not versatile, feels the need of the won- 
derful resource and the extraordinary administrative elas- 
ticity and tact of Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli feels the 
need of Lord Derby’s plain, solid, and lucid understanding, 
—dqualified as it is by very great compressibility under special 
pressure,—and of his authority as a great leader of the English 
aristocracy. But mere difference of character and capacity, 
however complementary the qualities implied in that differ- 
ence, never yet cemented either a close political or private 
friendship, in the absence of the far more important condition 
of some central sympathy of purpose and aim. What 
is that tie between Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli ? 
We should say that without doubt it is the common 
desire they have always shared to modernise the old 
Tory party, to purge it of its wooden-headed prejudices, to 
adapt its policy to the generation in which they live, to 
take away the reproach that it clings to what is utterly with- 
out life in the present or hope in the future. Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli, different as their whole type of political 
character otherwise is, have always had this end in common. 
One of them has seen what was needful in one direction, the 
other in another ; but they have both, almost from the begin- 
ning of their ministerial careers, been solicitous to “ educate” 
the party, or, as Mr. Disraeli said, to bring to its attention 
“with some degree of pressure” the changes of policy 
which are necessitated by changes in the moral atmosphere of 
the times. Mr. Disraeli has had a keener sense of the con- 
stitutional and social changes of attitude necessary for this 
purpose,—Lord Derby of the scientific, intellectual, logical, and 
economical changes. Mr. Disraeli has done most to manqwuvre 
his party into wise concessions and compromises; Lord Derby 
has done most to give to their manifestoes of policy the 
air of cautious, prudent, common-sense, well-informed 
resolves. Mr. Disraeli has been lavish of political inconsist- 


encies, as our correspondent “ Scrutator ” shows convincingly 
enough in another column ; in fact, has used freely almost every 
intellectual instrument which came to hand for his specific pur- 
pose of educating his party,—while Lord Derby has been par- 
simonious of his words, and has rarely said anything which 
could not be defended as part of a genuine body of coherent 
opinion,—Conservative only in this, that it is utterly depre- 
ciatory of anything like sensational policy and “ heroic” 
legislation. 
intended the retreat from untenable positions, while Lord 
Derby has put the creed of the party thus beguiled out of 
obsolete positions into the sober, terse, telling language of a 
Conservative who has taken note of all the definite tendencies 
of modern conviction, and allowed radical philosophy to pare 
away much that was dangerously redundant in Tory profes- 
sions of faith. 
almost necessary to each other, for while the intellectual 
flexibility and versatility of the one have been almost 
essential for the manipulation of 
sobriety and intellectual immobility of the other have 
been equally essential for the purpose of inspiring confi- 
dence and giving coherence to its programme. 
coaxes and bewilders his followers into pliancy; Lord Derby 
remains the unmoved boundary-stone which marks the new 
position of the host. 


In a word, Mr. Disraeli has directed and super- 


Hence Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby seem 
the party, the solid 


Mr. Disraeli 


And it is very curious to note how all Mr. Disraeli’s 


artistic exertions have redounded to the credit of Lord 
Derby’s views. 
looked upon by the Conservatives as a mere Liberal in 


Three or four years ago Lord Stanley was 








show of manipulating and moulding Continental combinations, disguise, as little more trustworthy than Mr. Disraeli him- 
has maintained that the Pope’s secular power was essential to| self. It was known that he was not hearty for the privileges 
the tranquillity of Europe, that England ought to have|of the Church and Universities, and advised compromise in 
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relation to the Irish Church; that he favoured new-fangled | shown is in the exemption of all who have served in the Army 
notions like competitive examinations for the public service ; | and Navy of France from liability to military service, Aj] 
that he was opposed to an Imperial foreign policy for) others who have been born in 1851 or later are from the Ist 
England; and that he had made no formal protest against | October next subject to the German military levies. Thig 
household suffrage. Only when landlords’ rights came in| gives the option to be made before the 3rd September next 
question was he tolerably “sound.” Well, Mr. Disraeli has/a dreadfully grim significance. For it means the choice be- 
carried one revolution, and has offered a decent show of re-! tween exile,—and besides exile, the sacrifice of all indemnity for 
sistance with no great pertinacity or zeal to two others,—and | the heavy private losses caused by the war, which the Germans 
now Lord Derby’s Conservatism has become quite the) have promised to those who remain—on the one hand, and not 
standard-Conservatism, the Conservatism after which the merely alienation of nationality, but also the bitterness of 
party sighs. The Tory ideal has accommodated itself to) seeing sons and brothers pouring out their blood for what 
the hard facts of the case; and Lord Derby, who really | they regard as a wicked cause, the cause of the conqueror of 
sees nothing of importance in the immediate future on which | their land, on the other hand. This seems to us an alterna. 
further concession is needed, while on the most urgent of all! tive which it was extremely unwise to force at this date upon 
questions, land and tenure reforms, he is genuinely opposed to| the inhabitants of a conquered province. It has of course 
change, seems no longer dangerous even to Tory eyes. But| resulted in a great and steady stream of middle-class emigra- 
he himself is perfectly aware that this great revolution of the | tion from these provinces to France, which will not only Jeaye 
wheel of Conservative confidence is due to Mr. Disraeli’s general-| the trade of these flourishing and industrious lands greatly 
ship. Without that shifty mancuvring there would have been | crippled, but is driving into France a great body of war-pro- 
no change of ground sufficient to make Lord Derby appear | pagandists, who will have the enormous advantage of pointing 
a living shield against all the wiles of the Devil. Mr./to their own sacrifices as guarantees of their sincerity. The 
Disraeli, on the contrary, must be aware that little as he| old landed gentry of Alsace and Lorraine are, it is said, show- 
sympathises on certain subjects with Lord Derby’s cold, pru- | ing much less of the emigrating zeal, and are for the 
dential Conservatism, he owes the hopefulness and confidence | most part disposed to put up with annexation. It is not 
of his followers now to the admirable moral position in which | for the first time in the world that a moral woe has 
he has placed the great historic peer with whom he is so/| fallen on those who have, ‘ great possessions,’ from which their 
closely allied,—a position in which Lord Derby, while at last | inferiors in wealth, and in the ties which wealth brings with it, 
recognized as a real Conservative, a leader against Liberalism, | are comparatively exempted. But the evil to Germany of 
is yet also admitted to be a Conservative who has cast away | this extraordinary rigour is that it will create even more 
the obsolete watchwords of a bygone age. The cordial under- | bitterness in the hearts of those who stay than in the hearts 
standing between Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby is as useful to! of those who go,—for it will mingle the poison of a certain 
the interests of both as it is creditable to their loyalty; but} amount of humiliation and cruel self-condemnation with their 
Mr. Disraeli must take care lest he should perchance supersede | grief. If Prince Bismarck were bent on interpreting the option in 
himself, lest he should have managed so cleverly as to enable | this severe sense, he should at least have exempted Alsace-Lor- 
his party to dispense with the necessity for his astute strategy, | raine for another five years from all military conscription. To 
lest he should have placed an “ educated ”’ party in the hands | make that dreadful liability for the inhabitants the immediate 
of its natural chief. corollary of the option to stay in the province of their birth, 
was a refinement of cruelty which only the hardened mar- 
es ” . tinetism of the Prussian régime could have regarded as con- 
° THE “OPTION” OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. | sistent with indulgence. The Gernian papers take immense 
RINCE BISMARCK’S chief political fault as a statesman | credit for the extraordinary clemency which exempts Alsace- 
consists in that Prussian rigour and high-handedness| Lorrainers who have actually served in the French Army and 
which cannot adequately estimate the advantage of a certain Navy from the German conscription. To have done other- 
looseness of rein when people have to be conciliated and| wise would have been the very acme of folly as well as 
inevitable resentments soothed. We do not mean that! severity. Troops which must have considered their new ser- 
he does not see the general use of such a policy,—for in| vice a sort of desertion from the old flag, would have had 
Alsace-Lorraine he has told all the world that he intends! neither mettle nor discipline. They would in all probability 
to pursue it, and has required the German Parliament) have been centres of mutinous feeling. It will be well for 
to delegate the Government of that province to the | Germany if the new troops to be levied in Alsace-Lorraine in 
Crown, precisely on the ground that the Crown will be} October are not infected with the same dangerous spirit. 
able to treat Alsace-Lorraine with more tenderness and tact This decision of the great Prussian statesman to make the 
than would be possible were the province to be subjected to| conquered provinces feel their humiliation almost to the 
the central Legislature. But when Prince Bismarck comes to |utmost, and to pour into France a_ steady stream of 
work out his own ideas of administrative tenderness, one sees at | martyrs crying for vengeance, seems to be characteristic 
once the hardness of the Prussian temperament, and its of that excess of wilful strength which is Bismarck’s 
incapacity for realising the meaning of a policy of| chief weakness. It was the same excess of wilful and 
indulgence. Take the case of the “Option” accorded by| narrow strength which determined him to crush France 
the Treaty of Frankfort to the Alsace-Lorrainers as to) by exacting such a war indemnity as the world had never 
their future nationality. It seems to us perfectly evident that | before heard of, a war indemnity which has made Ger- 
it would have been wise for the German statesmen to interpret | many a positive gainer, and a gainer to a very large extent, 
that option in the largest possible sense, that there should | by the war, even when all the private losses are deducted,—a 
have been no attempt to force Alsatians and Lorrainers into | war indemnity which, if anything could do so, secured the 
compulsory exile, that they should have been permitted to call | renewal of the war, instead of preventing or deferring it. The 
themselves French subjects and to elect to have a French! Prince might have profited by the lesson of that far wiser 
domicile, while driving their business as usual in Alsace or moderation which secured for Europe a thirty years’ peace at 
Lorraine, and not urged,—at all events till the breaking out of | the end of the great contest with Napoleon; but he was 
a fresh war,—to strike their tents and go. But the German! so convinced of the wisdom of crushing antagonists,—his 

















Government has not only refused to allow this intermediate 
state of affairs, and compelled all born Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers to reside in whichever country they choose to abide by, 
but it has made the significance of this choice even more 
urgently painful by making all who do not elect to go 
into France before the 30th September next, liable to the 
law of German conscription, unless they have already 
actually served in the French Army or Navy. In other 
words, before the 30th September next, all inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine must either choose exile from their homes, or 
see their sons and brothers incur the liability to be drafted 
into an Army which will, in all probability, have to fight 
against the country of their birth and of all their traditions. 
The decree of the General-Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
was published at Strasburg on the 7th April, leaves no man- 
ner of doubt upon the matter. The only atom of indulgence 


‘one secret of statesmanship, and by no means a worthless 
‘one, if used with discretion, and not interpreted in the 
sense of turning their life into a mere thirst for revenge, 
|—that he elected to cripple France, and he has instead 
electrified her with resentful passion. He is making 
just the same blunder in Alsace and Lorraine, leaving 
no safety-valve open for the escape of the passion which con- 
quest causes,—compressing it instead into a terrible and de- 
structive force. This argues a certain weak place in the 
great statesman’s intellect. His antagonists are so inferior 
‘to himself in hardness and strength that he learns to despise 
| them, and thinks he can annihilate their rebellious feeling 
by sheer dead pressure, not seeing that even their inferior 
resisting might will be capable of great things, if it is once 
|compressed to that point after which all bodies become in- 
| compressible. You may compress water within an iron globe 
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till the water exudes through its tense iron case. Prince Bis- 
marck is making precisely such an experiment with the 
Frenchmen of Alsace-Lorraine. And it is quite within the 

ibilities that it will be decided by the impartial critics of 
the future that the one blot upon his political statesmanship 
was that it was too strong, too incapable of elastic adaptation 
to the alternating weakness and strength of human hearts. 





THE LABOURERS AND THE FARMERS. 

HE Agricultural agitation is spreading faster and faster, 
and signs are abroad that it may before long rise to the 
dignity of a great political question. The Warwickshire 
Unionists, with their remarkable chief, Mr. Arch, find them- 
selves greatly to their own surprise the centre of a movement 
which is spreading West, East, and South. Their whole time 
is occupied with letters from district after district, and county 
after county, begging for assistance in the formation of fresh 
Unions, for lecturers to instruct the people, and for copies of 
the rules passed by the Leamington Union. Wherever a 
Union is started, it is joined by hundreds, and as yet there is 
no instance in which a Union, once established, has been com- 
pelled to dissolve itself by opposition from without. It does 
not win the direct issue, but as soon as it is established 
labourers join, a demand for wages is made, it is often 
ted, and if it is refused the best hands drift silently away, 
either to cities, or to work in the North, or to the Colonies. 
The result of the effort, in fact, is in all cases movement, 
enquiry, a loosening of the people from the roots which 
bind them to the soil; and that effected everything 
is effected, for it is only by the immobility of the 
labourer that the existing system is sustained. Once shaken 
out of their grooves, once aware that the order of things is 
not inevitable, once induced to inquire, the labourers will not 
remain content with the workhouse for their old age. And 
it must not be forgotten that the facts are with them. They 
and they alone among Englishmen possess the precise know- 
ledge and strength which are certain of their reward in 
countries which can afford to give fifty acres gratis to every 
English farm-hand, and yet benefit themselvesimmensely by 
the transaction. Itis not in human nature to resist such a 
temptation. and the only reason it has not emptied the 
counties long ago is that immobility, the result partly of 
ignorance and partly of habit, which the Union agitation 
threatens to destroy. However, therefore, particular strikes 
may end, the spirit of unrest which prompts them is fatal 
to the continuance of the existing scheme of agricultural 
life, and the Farmers are not a moment too soon in look- 
ing round for compensations. They are so looking in every 
direction, and if we are not greatly mistaken, the speech de- 
livered by Mr. C. S. Read, the tenant-farmer Member for 
Norfolk, in the land debate of Tuesday, indicates the decision 
at which they will ultimately arrive. It was a most conser- 
vative speech, foolishly conservative as we think, about 
primogeniture and entail and settlement, all of them 
arrangements which must interfere with the free manage- 
ment of the soil; but still he did give expression to the 
Farmers’ grievance, did ask for laws giving more security 
to the farmer for the investment of capital, that is, for some 
kind of tenant-right. It is not possible to put the case more 
strongly than in Mr. Read’s plain and unexaggerated language. 
“He did not wish to go into the question of leases, but he was 
confident that the simple floating capital of the tenant in this 
country in the ordinary oecupation of his farm was something 
like £1 an acre—he meant something that he would be dis- 
possessed of at a year’s notice. He was not now speaking of 
draining, ditching, road-making, or any other permanent im- 
provements, but simply of the good cultivation of the land. 
There were about 16 millions of acres of ploughed land in 
England and Wales, and he ventured to say that not one-half 
of that was protected either by lease or by the custom of the 
country. So that they had there a sum of no less than 
£8,000,000 of capital employed only in the cultivation of 
arable land which was entirely at the mercy of the land- 
lord and subject to six months’ notice to quit.” There is 
little doubt that the Farmers, as a class, have always felt this 
more or less, and that the Labourers’ strike is compelling 
them to consider it still more practically for reasons stated 
below, while there is still less doubt that their chance of 
securing a reform is about to be greatly increased. We 
give in another column an account of the irritation created in 
Scotland by the expulsion of Mr. Hope from Fentonbarns, 
an event which will probably make tenant-right the turning- 


point of the next Scotch election, while in England the 
Farmers will at the same moment be enfranchised by the 
Ballot. They form more than half the constituency in 
agricultural counties, and if they insist, as we expect them to 
insist, on the choice of a tenant-farmer for each second seat, 
there will be no method of resisting them, and a great 
phalanx of English and Scotch Members, supported by the 
whole body of the Irish and half the representatives of the 
towns, may be demanding loudly an English tenant-right. 

The way in which the strike will force this on will, we con- 
ceive, be this. As usual in England, custom has proved much 
better than the laws. The landlords being by nature kindly 
persons, with no difference of race, creed, or policy to divide 
them from their tenantry, have conceded long ago an informal 
tenant-right, which, for some purposes, works much better 
than any law. Half at least of the English landlords decline 
to use their monopoly as a weapon, and would as soon think 
of evicting a good tenant, who was regular with his rent and 
ordinarily respectful, as of dismissing an officer without a trial. 
They will not allow it to be unjust, but they are ashamed to 
do it. They may, no doubt, be annoyed by political oppo- 
sition, and mark their sense of annoyance by social penalties 
and the refusal of small favours; but direct eviction for a 
wrong vote or any other unreasonable cause is unusual, and 
must terminate at all events with the ballot. Half the 
“influence” of the landlords is influence and not power, and 
is based on the cause roughly indicated in Sir Tatton Sykes’ 
famous reply to the man who taunted his tenantry with 
riding after him to the poll “like a flock of sheep.” ‘ Lots 
of wool on ’em, lots of wool!” It is this kindly relation 
which has prevented any general demand for more secure 
tenure, the tenants thinking themselves quite secure enough, 
and fearing to reduce the whole matter to one of pure con- 
tract ; but this relation is not sufficiently strong to tempt them 
into putting more capital into the soil. If they are to farm 
like market gardeners, or like Mr. Hope, are to pay high 
wages and get out of the land all it can give—that is, Lord 
Derby says, about double what it now yields over the whole 
surface of the country—they must have more security, either 
long leases, such as the half-dozen gentlemen who own 
West London give, and no interference with their culture, or 
a system of compensation for their improvements whenever 
they go away. They literally cannot help themselves. If 
they are to pay such heavy wages in silver as they see they 
must pay, they must have compensation somehow, either in 
reduction of rent or in security, and they will have it. The 
landlords naturally will resist reduction of rent, desiring money 
like other people, and will resist all the more strenuously because 
the demand comes just at the moment when their “ influence” 
is lessened in value in their own eyes. The Ballot comes into 
operation just at the moment when they are compelled to 
think of their estates as pecaniary investments, to doubt 
whether land without power is a satisfactory investment for 
cash. All things therefore, the landlord's interest in avoiding 
reductions, the tenant’s interest in securing compensation for 
his new expenses, and the labourer’s demand for higher wages 
in silver, work together towards a demand for a better 
tenure, which demand, be it noted. is also backed by the scien- 
tific economists, who are opposed to peasant proprietorship. 
They say, and with justice from a purely mercantile point of 
view, that a farmer can make more of his money by burying 
it in the soil than he can by buying the soil; but then they 
also say that he must not bury it except on the security of a 
lease, which the cwner is not compelled to grant, which tempts 
the tenant to rack the land toward- its conclusion, and which 
is not nearly so satisfactory as a right to recover his money 
when he parts from his holding. 

This is, as we think, the serious one of the many land 
questions touched on in the debate of Tuesday,—firstly, 


because tenant-right interests the farmers, who will soon be 
independent; and secondly, becanse it will create very much 
more feeling among the owners of land. After all, they 
have only a sentimental interest in »:imoyeniture, entail, and 
settlement, are rather burdened ‘lian benefited by those laws, 
and will accept without too wuch struggling the immense 
increase of value which a thoreush enfranchisement would 


bestow upon their property. ‘ley avow that they do not 
care about primogeniture, and lave for years accepted the 
principle of the abolition of entail. Tre can be no grand fight 
about either of them, for there is no yrand interest involved 
in either, but tenant-right in any form involves the position, 
the power, and the political prejussssions of the landowner, 








and may be the next pivot of political strife, The 
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leaders of both parties avoid very properly anything like 
a definite expression of opinion; but the vote of Tues- 
day, the large minority in favour of Mr. Fowler's Bill, 
the anxiety of Mr. Disraeli to show that the bad cottages 
at Hughenden were built by a speculator, and not by a 
landlord; and the cautious language of Mr. Gladstone, 
all point to a conviction that a land question is very nearly at 
hand; and it will, we believe, take the form of an agitation 
for tenant-right, for the right, that is, of a tenant to hold a 
farm as he holds a house, subject to the payment of the rent 
demanded, to obedience to the laws, and to very little else. 
Imagine the Marquis of Westminster evicting his London 
tenants in consequence of their political views! Yet his power 
in Belgravia is identical in its legal extent with his power in 
Cheshire, and his moral right is, on the whole, slightly greater. 
If it is just to evict John Smith from his farm for voting 
against the Church, it is obligatory to evict John Smith’s 
representative from his house in Eaton Square for voting the 
Church down. 


THE JEWS AS POLITICIANS. 


E wish our contemporary of the Jewish Chronicle, who 
alone possesses the means, would supplement Dr. 
Marks’ recent lectures on the position of modern Jews, by 
publishing a list of all the Ministers of State, Members of 








possible without laborious or monotonous toil. Their popu- 
larity is the result apparently of different causes; in some 
countries, as Austria, of their independence of the Church ; 
in some, as Germany, of their permanent and necessary hos- 
tility to the feudal organization of society ; in some, as France, 
of their reputation for scepticism; in some, as England, of 
their wealth and freehandedness; but in all, of the quality 
which they have acquired so recently, that perfect receptive. 
ness which enables them to assimilate the special qualities of 
every race without losing any of theirown. No man under. 
stands Germans like the German Jew. No man is so excep- 
tionally French as the French Jew. No man comprehends 
the insularity of our people so well as the English Jew. The 
extraordinary, and in one way, melancholy story of the Heines 
of Hamburg, now going the round of the German Press—the 
story of the French Jewess who, inheriting the vast wealth of 
her German kindred, uses it first-of all to express the hatred 
of Frenchmen for Germans by destroying her splendid 
gardens lest Germans should gain delight from them,—shows 
that this receptivity extends to every kind of politics; thata 
Jew family may be composed of Germans and French, and 
each will cling to all, and yet each remain a fanatic for the 
nation to which he or she by race does not belong. This power, 
which amounts very frequently to a capacity of intensifying 
all national characteristics, is the cause alike of popularity 
and of success in journalism, while it appears—though this 








Parliament, and noted politicians and journalists belonging to | cannot yet be fairly tested—not to involve the danger which 
that race in the different countries of Europe. We believe it | one would have imagined must accompany it, of gradual ab- 
would be found that, with the exception of the cosmopolitan sorption into the surrounding races. There is no reason 
aristocracy, the thousand or so of families in Europe whose | whatever that we see why the Jews, who have a passion for 
names recur through all modern history, no class, race, or creed | education so great that, as Dr. Marks reports, they completely 


contributes to the work of modern government in anything 
like the same proportion. It is barely forty years since the 
Jews were considered outcasts, since a Bill to admit them to 
municipal office in England raised such a storm of indignation 
that a powerful Government had to give way and repeal an 
Act already accepted by Parliament ; since they were through- 
out Europe legally disqualified for the offices which a universal 


prejudice rendered it impossible for them to hold; and now | 
there is scarcely a State in which they are not Ministers, not | 
one, except Russia and Spain, in which they have not a kind | 
The prejudice | 


of preference in the suffrages of the people. 
originally bitterly felt by the masses, and slightly by the 
upper class, now lingers among the upper class, but has died 


away utterly in the masses. In England one Jew, by race, leads | 
the Opposition, and another is Solicitor-General; in India, | 


another, Mr. Ellis, sits in the Supreme Council; in France, a 
Jew rules the Department of Instruction; in Austria he is 
President of the Lower House; and in Germany, if Mr. 
Disraeli is right as to Count Arnim, he is the most trusted 
and influential of Prince Bismarck’s selected agents. We are | 
afraid, pending the list we have asked for, to give the figures we 
have heard, but itis certain that all over the Continent Jews are 
taking possession of the journals; that in Italy, Austria, 
Germany, and many towns of France they are the most accept- | 
able of candidates, and that in England while 800,000 
Catholics have not a solitary representative, 80,000 Jews have 
eight representatives in the House of Commons. There is no | 
reason whatever in public sentiment why there should not be 
eighty, and many in the circumstances of all countries why the | 
process so lately begun should be almost indefinitely extended. | 
The new levers of power throughout the world are property, | 
popularity, and the Press, and the special genius of the people | 


_in Spain and Austria, ever to be heartily forgiven. 
| driven them in those countries to the apparent conformity on 


| outstrip even the Germans in their attendance at the Universi- 
| ties, who are hourly increasing in wealth, who have recently 
| doubled in numbers, and who are penetrated above most men 
| with the modern spirit, should not rise still further, till they 
| become a political as they are already a financial aristocracy, 
| that is to say, a class with an exceptional chance of success 
/in polities and an exceptional tendency towards that career ; 
and it is curious to speculate on the character of the influence 
which in that case they would exercise on the politics of the 
world. . 

Mr. Disraeli, in a very forcible passage of ‘‘ Coningsby,” says 
Jews are essentially conservative, while almost all Continental 
statesmen affirm that they are essentially revolutionary ; but 
neither of these extreme ideas commends itself strongly to our 
minds. An oppressed people is rarely conservative, while a 
| people which has survived the ages unchanged can hardly be 
|revolutionary. That they are inevitably opposed to the feudal 
organisation of society, which is still in the half of Europe the 
‘only recognised organisation, is, no doubt, true; as it is also 
true that in Catholic countries they are of necessity enemies of 
a Church which cannot induce itself to allow them more than 
a contemptuous toleration. They cannot find a place in a 
feudal system, and are, moreover, essentially men of towns; 
while Catholicism has injured them too deeply, more especially 
It has 


| 


which, as regards Spain, Mr. Disraeli dwells with such 


'exultation, and which Dr. Marks affirms to have existed 


in Austria to such an extent that the very numerous 
“conversions to Judaism,” noticed in Vienna in 1868-70, were 
in all cases affirmations of Judaism by Hebrews who had for 
some generations apparently conformed. As regards education 





enables them to acquire all three, and prompts them to strain | also they are, on the Continent, always secularists, and they 
every effort towards their acquisition. The turn of mind on|are apt to be strongly penetrated with localism, which just 
which Dr. Marks with some bluntness of perception animadverts, | now is rather opposed to the ideas current among orthodox 
which induces Jews everywhere, though everywhere industrious | statesmen ; but supposing them not oppressed, we see nothing 
to a proverb, to turn with loathing from manual labour, the | in the intellect of the race, which loves pleasure and desires 
circumstances which have made them for generations material success, and rather scorns, while it is very liable to 
citizens—they are the conclusive answer to the squirearchical | feel, enthusiasm, any quality which should make it truly revo- 
theory that city life enervates—and the oppressions which | lutionary. Karl Marx notwithstanding, the Jews are certainly 
once made wealth their only protection, have all combined to | not hostile either to the institution of property or to its accu- 
make them inimitable men of business. They bring special | mulation in few hands, or to those ancient rules regulating its 
brains to the work, and special habits of combination, and | transmission which annoy modern Liberals so much. Not one 
now in all the profitable businesses done in the world, especially | of the eight Jewish Members voted on Tuesday with Mr. 
the exceptional businesses, such as contracting, bullion and | Fowler against primogeniture; nor have the Jews, either in 
gem dealing, financing, opium selling, and the like, businesses Austria or Germany, ever seemed anxious to introduce any 
in which profits may be at once quick and enormous, no one | radical change in the tenure of landed property, a reform 
contends on an equality with the Jews, and more especially | which in Austria, where the Jews have great strength in Par- 
with Jews trained with the German thoroughness. Even in | liament and where the land laws are singularly bad, appears to 
Russia, where of all countries their lot is most miserable, they | have been postponed in favour of many other changes of much 
beat the Christians out of the field, and monopolise the only | less permanent importance. They have no special regard for the 
two functions, innkeeping and agency, in which profit is| great solvent of modern times, the principle of equality, and 
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so long as all careers are free, and the Administration tolerably 
lenient—they have a horror of cruelty—seem able to adapt 
themselves without irritation to almost any form of govern- 
ment. In America they belong to both parties, though their 
leaning is to the Democratic, the Republican party being 
biassed towards liquor laws and other Puritanic ideas ; and in 
France, though they cannot be Legitimists, as many of them 
are Bonapartists as Republicans. The Empire, indeed, with 
its tawdry magnificence, rather attracted them, just as 
theatrical and operatic enterprise attracts them everywhere, 
and four or five of them were amongst its most conspicuous 
and effective supporters. Even in Germany, though the 
Emperor dreads them, they have never shown any dislike of 
the State system, which offers them in its bureaucratic 
arrangements some remarkable advantages ; though no doubt 
they dislike and will help to destroy the decaying 
social system, which, based as it still is on birth, is 
as opposed to their interests as their pride. It is not 
for them to think that a descent, however clear, from bar- 
barian swordsmen, is a title to govern men. In political life 
their tendency, as far as we perceive, is to follow Mr. Disraeli’s 
advice to “ eschew political sentimentalism,” to accept any form 
of government which admits of free careers, to gain all the 
power they can, and to use it so as to secure the largest 
attainable measure of material comfort, personal freedom, and 
scientific education for the bulk of the people. Very impatient 
of practical abuses, and especially of stupid abuses, abuses the 
result of thickheadedness or want of proportion between 


ture. Itis true that in Scotland a system of leases prevails 
by which the tenant has at least temporary security of tenure 
and assurance of a partial return for his money in the heavier 
crops he will take from the land. But the competition 
for farms is so great that if he insisted as conditions 
of his lease upon having full security for compensation 
for improvements, unexhausted manures, &c., when his time 
for leaving came, it is pretty certain he never would have the 
chance of entering. 

Though these questions and other provisions of the tenancy 
laws, equally oppressive, have been the subject of remark in 
Scotland for some little time, and among not a few there has 
sprung up a conviction that they ought to be placed by the law 
| on a level with the Irish farmer, it might have been long before 
the subject would have been seriously agitated by the farmers. 
As a rule, they are a long-suffering and much-endaring race. 
If allowed to be decently comfortable they will, though perhaps 
grumbling not a little, submit to considerable injustice. But 
the Scotch farmer, as a man of sturdy independence, fires out 
wrathfully against any case of manifest oppression. He will go 
on bearing many hardships so long as they are distributed over a 
wide area. But let them be exemplified in a single concrete in- 
stance before him and his deepest feelings are stirred. It is then 
he will put his hand to the plough, resolved never to turn back 
| till his work is accomplished. His Scotch pride and “dourness ”” 

and class-feeling come to the aid of his determination, and we 
would back him to persevere against all the landlords of the 
country. It is sufficiently foolish for a landlord to stir up such 














means and ends, they are not equally eager to follow an ideal, | feelings and resolutions. In Scotland he ought to know what the 
to pursue ideas to conclusions, or to establish any platform | tenantry are capable of when their blood is fairly up, and they 
whatsoever. Except in the region of speculation, where in have once with full purpose entered on a struggle for what 
modern times they have always been singularly daring, the | they know to’be justice. But the Scotch landlords, whatever 
tendency of their influence is towards moderation, towards | their other virtues—and we admit they have many—have not 
lenient government, and an administration anxious to meet | hitherto been wise in their generation in dealing with their 
each difficulty as it arises with the easiest and most handy of | tenantry. They—or at all events the larger proprietors 
the expedients likely to succeed, without, if possible, any visi-| who own the greater part of the soil—have not known 
ble application of force. Their ascendancy in politics, allowing | them enough or been sufficiently familiar with their 
of course for individual genius, would not be an elevating, but | ways of thought and feeling. Mostly educated in Eng- 
it would be a moderating force, and this more especially in| land, belonging to whai in Scotland is accounted an 
the region of foreign policy, for which, from their detached | alien Church, and being as a class without community of 
position and instinct of cosmopolitanism, they have a special | political principle and sentiment with the tenant-farmers, the 
aptitude, not yet recognised, because in this department above|two are prone to be mutually suspicious of each other. 
all others they come into competition with the class which is| Accordingly, the landlord who does not understand the 
likest themselves,—the cosmopolitan aristocracy. | signs of the times is apt to be exacting and inclined to 
| insist rigidly upon all his assumed rights and privileges. Only 
when this is borne in mind can the action of the Right Hon. 
SCOTCH LANDLORDS AND LAND-TENANCY LAWS. | Mr. Nisbet Hamilton, of East Lothian, in giving uetlie to Mr. 
T7HEN the Irish Land Bill was passing through Parlia- | George Hope, of Fentonbarns, that his lease will not be 
ment, it was frequently urged in objection to its prin-| renewed, be understood. If that gentleman, who is 
ciples and provisions that it was a measure of exceptional | not, we believe, destitute of common sense, had reflected 
legislation. As such it was to be condemned, we were told, | upon what his factor’s notice to quit was likely to accomplish, 
because it was altogether unjust that the law should bestow | he would hardly have ventured upon the step he has 
upon Irish agriculturists, at the expense of their landlords, | just taken. Mr. Hope is an agriculturist of world-wide 
privileges and advantages refused to the English and the! reputation, a man universally known and esteemed, not in 
Scotch. And it would be impossible to continue to do so. Ere | Scotland alone, but throughout Great Britain, a man of 
long, when the pressure of competition became strong, the | intelligence, education, and independence, of whom any land- 
latter would ask from Parliament what their Irish fellow-sub- lord might well be proud. But not only is he a decided 
jects had obtained, and with what justice, on principles of fair | Liberal, while Mr. Nisbet Hamilton is a keen Tory, but he has 
and equal dealing, could it then be withheld.? The opponents | ventured to comment upon the changes of tenants which 
of the Irish Land Bill were quite right. It is impossible in | the East Lothian landlords have of late been making rather 
this country to make permanent exceptional legislation for frequent on their estates. For such daring defiance of the 
any class. The time will come when whatever is right and | class-feeling of the landed proprietors he must be made to 
reasonable in it will be seen to be of general application. And | suffer. Accordingly, the term of his lease being near expiry, 
already that time is coming, if it has not already come, | he is told he must leave the farm on which he and his have 
in regard to the exceptional land legislation of two years| been for nearly a century. And the injustice is that he 
ago. It is beginning to be asked why tenant-right should | must go without receiving,—at least, as of right, though of 
be confined to Ireland, why security for the capital and | course his Jandlord may and very probably will pay him for 
property of tenants should be only found there, what | unexhausted improvements,—a penny of compensation for the 
English and Scotch cultivators have done that they | capital he has put into and upon the land beyond what he has 
should be excluded from the like benefits? It begins | obtained from his own cropping of the soil. As he has spent, 
to be felt and to be openly said that the landlord | according to the testimony of Mr. Caird in the Zimes, large 
has no fair and just claim to the improvements effected sums on manures and improvements, and as in consequence of 
through the industry and by means of the money of the| that the farm has been enormously enriched, it would only 
tenant. Why should he be permitted to “confiscate”—|be fair that his interest in it should be valued, and that 
to employ Mr. Disraeli’s term—property that does not belong | his landlord should pay over to him the amount in hard cash. 
to him, merely because by the necessities of the case it | But nothing of this kind, which would be done in Ireland, is re- 
is in or on his land? Bothin England and Scotland buildings | quired by the law in Scotland. Neither for disturbance, nor for 
erected by the farmer are appropriated by the landlord, who drainage, nor for unexhausted manures and improvements, nor 
does not require to give one shilling of compensation in return. | for reclamation, nor for anything else can Mr. Hope legally 
And though the farmer may have poured wealth into the| claim a farthing. Will it be astonishing if the result should 
soil in the shape of costly manures, doubling and trebling its be such an agitation for the amendment of the land-tenancy 
fertility, when he leaves he may have to go without the| laws as must compel the attention of the Legislature at an 
slightest recompense for very much of his labour and expendi- early period ? 
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The action of Mr. Nisbet Hamilton may well seem short- 
sighted in the extreme. But in truth he has only fur- 
nished another, though a striking, exemplification of the 
disposition of the Scotch Tory landlords. We remember 
another case not many years ago which was almost equally 
noteworthy with this of Fentonbarns. The landlord was the 
late Marquis of Lothian, a man of cultivation and of more 
than ordinary liberality of feeling and breadth of thought. 
In his early years at Oxford, indeed, he had given promise of 
future intellectual distinction. That he did not realise the pro- 
mise was doubtless due to the accident that made him a helpless 
invalid for life. But though forced to live thenceforth in 
privacy and seclusion, it might have been supposed the native 
sagacity and sense of justice of the late Marquis would 
have saved him from such an act as this of Mr. Nisbet 
Hamilton’s. It did not, however. The Marquis was a 
thoughtful and conscientious Conservative, and was opposed on 
conviction to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish-Church policy. He, too, had 
on his estate an agriculturist of reputation, Mr. Scott, tenant of 
Timpendean (if we do not mistake), in Roxburghshire. Mr. 
Scott was a Liberal, and although not of the independent cha- 
racter of Mr. Hope, he was, on account of his politics, distaste- 
ful to his landlord. Therefore, when his lease expired some 
time near the last general election, he was informed that 
it would not be renewed. Lord Lothian was defended by 
the Tory papers on grounds that assumed him incapable of 
being influenced by political motives to do anything of the 
kind alleged, but to the disgust and confusion of his cham- 
pions the Marquis had the frankness to write a letter 
—which was printed by the Scotsman—avowing openly that 
Mr. Scott’s notice to quit was due to political considerations. 
He even went the length of maintaining the theory that a 
landlord was entitled to make political considerations an 
element in coming to a decision to whom he should let his 
farms. Other things being equal, the Marquis argued, the 
fact that one applicant was of his own and another of oppos- 
ing politics justified him in giving a preference to the former. 
The further step from this to turning out a tenant of long- 
standing from his farm who was a Liberal, in order to replace 
him by a Conservative, was, of course, easily taken. 

We recall this case of the Marquis of Lothian in order 
to illustrate, as it surely does when taken in connection with 
that of Fentonbarns, what manner of spirit even the best of 
the Scotch Tory landlords are of. Itis notorious—and many 
other instances could be given—that political motives are 
allowed to have large influence in the Scotch counties in this 
way, which would not perhaps be remarkable were it not the 
case that in Scotland the relations of landlord and tenant are 
of a strictly commercial character, farms being almost invari- 
ably let to the highest bidder. How far the Ballot will mend mat- 
ters is at least doubtful. If the Scotch Conservativesare allowed, 
as was proposed last year, to multiply polling-places in the 
counties, so that the tenants shall poll in or near their landlords’ 
domain, then we conceive the Ballot will be of little or no 
avail. It is necessary, then, that further checks should be 
imposed upon the landowners. And we believe, if only the 
demands of the tenants, which are in themselves otherwise fair 


of the soil must not be placed by short-sighted laws at an 
economical disadvantage. That they are so now is only too 
evident. ‘They [the laws] leave,” says a recent vigorous 
writer on the subject, “the investment insecure as to 
tenure, liable to expulsion on the shortest notice; they 
make it artificially intransferable; they subject it to 
exceptional priorities for landlords’ claims, to absolute denials 
of justice in the courts of law ; they punish it in every direc. 
tion, sanction its being eaten up or trodden down bythe undue 
multiplication of wild animals for sport, even confiscate it 
altogether if the tenant puts it into the shape of buildings, or 
drains, or lasting enrichments of the soil, and then are sur- 
prised that capital so treated comes sparingly in proportion to 
the needs of profitable improvement and culture.” This must 
no longer be. It is the interest of the whole nation, and 
mainly of the teeming millions of the population, that it shall 
cease as soon as possible. We thank the Right Hon. Mr. Nisbet 
Hamilton, in the name of these millions, for directing attention 
so forcibly to the subject. We shall be surprised if the result 
do not prove different from what he desired or expected, or 
from what will be acceptable to the proprietors of either 
England or Scotland, though in the long run the landlords 
themselves, as has been the case in regard to free trade, may 
reap the greatest benefit from the change. 








MR. MAURICE AS HERESIARCH. 
HOSE of our readers who may have known nothing of Mr. 
Maurice except what they found said of him in our columns 
last week, will probably have asked themselves the question 
how such a religious teacher as we described could have been 
feared as he was,—could have been regarded as a great heresiarch, 
could have been condemned in these loose-thinking latter days 
by an obscure college council, and even to the last always 
held as a dangerous man unfit for Church promotion 
by the official scrutineers of Church opinion. We should 
be disposed even to think that the Dean of Westminster 
has been far less feared by those curious in the arts of 
safe ecclesiastical navigation than Maurice. The reason no 
doubt is, that while the Dean of, Westminster is regarded 
as a latitudinarian whose teaching ignores all the finer 
distinctions of theology as not worth the study, Maurice 
teaches nothing that he does not teach intensely, and that 
his mind was so spiritual, that when he seems to the 
anxious theologian to err at all, his error is a sunken rock 
on which the unwary voyager may not only strike, but stick. 
Even the Guardian, cordially as it writes of Maurice this week, is 
profoundly permeated by this feeling. It speaks of him 
as something bigh, and deep, and sweet, but for all that 
dangerous,—to be held a little in awe and fear for the 
depth of his errors, as well as in love for his noble personal 
qualities ‘‘It is the work of the future to pronounce on 
his influence and teaching; at the present moment, almost over 
his grave, we shrink from the task ;”—‘‘ there was much, very 
much in his teaching with which we could not sympathise, which 
we think unsound in itself and dangerous in the inferences 

















and just, were granted, there would be the most effective 
check upon such practices. If landlords were aware that they 
must compensate the tenantry for all outlay on the soil beyond 
what they might be proved to have received a fair return for in | 
the course of their leases, then a proprietor would “ think 
twice, or even thrice,” before getting rid of an old, enterprising, 
skilled, and generous cultivator only because of his individual 
Opinions, to which he has quite as much right as his landlord 
to his. And this is a matter which in truth is of direct public in- 
terest and importance. It is of national concern that the limited 
quantity of land in the United Kingdom available for the growth 
of corn and the rearing of stock should be cultivated and utilised | 
to the uttermost. Much has been done of late years, but even 


which more logical minds will draw from it. But his career was 
remarkable, and in some sense so entirely unique in its influence 
on English thought and life, and the character of the man himself 
stands out so nobly, that,” &c. Evidently the fear he inspired, as 
of a not only great, but deep heresiarch, whose fervour and 
intensity constituted the very danger of his fascination, survives 
him. ‘The safe men still think of him as_a sort of theological 
maelstrom, by which it is pretty certain that you will be 
sucked in if you go too near it. What is the warrant for this 
half-fearful wonder with which Maurice is still regarded by 
‘sound? Churchmen? No one veitures for a moment to 
deny the profound humility which made so striking a fea- 
ture in Mr. Maurice’s character, yet humility has never 





yet, after all that high farming has accomplished, the land of 
the country does not, as Lord Derby lately said, yield one-half | 
of what it might be made to do. By the skilful application | 
of energy and capital, if unimpeded by arbitrary and unjust 

regulations, we believe the increase of stock and produce | 
might be more than even an additional hundred per 
cent. But if only a tenth of that rate could be attained, there 
would be an increase of wealth to the country from the growth 
of the soil alone of, it is calculated, by some forty millions a 
year! The whole nation, then, is deeplyinterested in whatever 
would conduce to such a great result. But capital is sensitive. | 
In order to allow’of. the possibility of such a result, those able 
and willing to employ their capital on increasing the fertility 








been the characteristic of any heresiarchs. No one denies 
the extreme and shrinking aversion which he felt to ad- 
mitting the existence of actual error in Scripture, yet 
a deep and even mystical faith in the literal divinity of 
Scripture has certainly never been the characteristic of modern 
heresiarchs. 

We believe that the real foundation for this fear of Maurice as 
a great distracting force in the world of theological thought, is 
caused by that intense inwardness of his spiritual faith which 
almost snatches away theology from the purview of the mere in- 
tellect, and makes men who are hardly capable of approaching it 
from any other than an intellectual side sensible that they are no- 
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where, as it were, in his writings ;—nay, that the very essence of | that the everlastingness is only the attribute of God, not of the 
their mode of thought is almost branded by Maurice as “‘of the nature | relation between the individual and God. A man may have ‘ eternal 
of sin,” as something which he has often been “tempted” to | life’ even in this world, and may again lose it, may fall from eter- 
acquiesce in, but which in the depth of his reverence for God's | nal life into eternal death, may cease to live in the divine righteous- 
revealed truth he never ‘‘ dared” to acquiesce in. ‘Theologians of | ness, and be immured again in the hell of self. Mr. Maurice's 
the ordinary type coming to the study of Maurice are not only | most emphatic teaching was, that to be immured in self,—to have 
apt to be bewildered as to his real meaning, but to feel themselves | no vision of the source of life and redemption,—is hell, the worst 
reproached for that external and “ notional ” view of things divine | conceivable hell, the most terrible of all tortures. In this world 
which they find him rebuking as the lowest element in himself, | | indeed he would say this hell can never be quite complete; there 
whereas they had rather taken a pride in their masterly specula- | is always the sensible world at least to draw one out of oneself ; 
tive apprehension of matters so transcendental. Now this but if anyone gives way to the tendencies which make self supreme, 
sort of impression that the intellectual and systematic: ' the time may come when the self has not even this distraction, when, 
view of theology was denounced by Maurice as a moral | after death, it is immured wholly in its own ugly and impotent 
danger, was very trying to men whose theological conceptions | thoughts, when its perfect solitude becomes intolerable anguish. 
were saturated with speculative and logical ideas. They | This was his notion of ‘eternal death.’ It did not 
hardly knew how to deal with such a point of view. It mean everlasting death, it meant the loss of life in God. 
embarrassed and it alarmed them. ‘They thought theology would | So eternal life did not mean everlasting life, it meant life 
not often be studied by “such beings as we are in such a world as | in the everlasting,—in God,—but which might yet assuredly be 
the present,” if it was not to be learnt as a system and connected | severed from the everlasting,—from God. As to the duration of this 
together by intellectual generalizations. Mystics, they did not | death, Mr. Maurice would never express any opinion, except that it 
deny, have their place in relation to any faith of which the | must last till the evil will was overcome, and that as God had 








whole cannot be adequately grasped ; but here was a mystic who, 
not contented with his own province of thought, invaded theirs | 
and made them feel unspiritual because they approached theology 
from the intellectual and not from the spiritual side. 
believe, in“ a great degree the real account of the distaste 
and fear with which safe Churchmen regard Maurice’s teach- 
ing; but it was of course greatly increased and brought to a 
focus by his special heresy, as it was thought, in relation to the 
Eternal punishment of the wicked,—a point on which his doctrine 
was both profoundly misapprehended, and, so far as it was appre- 
hended, dreaded and condemned. Mr. Haweis endeavoured the 
other day, in a letter to the Pull Mall, to define Maurice’s true 
position on that subject ; butas we have heard it remarked that the | 
explanation was as difficult as the teaching itself, we will in our 
turn try our hand at elucidating the most critical point of this | 
great religious thinker’s teaching. 

When Mr. Maurice was asked what he meant by ‘eternal’ as | 


This is, we | 
| He admitted that God himself could not triumph over that power 


| expressed his will that all men be saved, he would not dare 
to affirm that the will of God would fail to triumph over all the 
evil wills that resisted it. Still he felt no wish to measure the 
enormous power which might be contained in the evil will of man. 


without the willingness of man to submit, and he did not * dare” 
measure the power of resistance. His whole mind, however, revolted 
against the conception that God himself ever casts any man’s 
soul into the hell of self-imprisonment. He was_ horrified 
at that interpretation of our Lord’s words in the Sermon 
}on the Mount, which supposes him to represent God as 
| Billing and casting into hell. “I say unto you, my friends, 
be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that 
| have no more that they can do; but I will forewarn you whom ye 
shall fear: Fear him which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast 
| into hell; yea I say unto you, fear him.” ‘ We are come,” said Mr. 
Maurice, ‘‘ to such a pass as actually to suppose that Christ tells 


distinguished from ‘endless’ or ‘everlasting,’ he always replied | those whom he calls his friends not to be afraid of the poor and 
in effect that it was related to ‘ everlasting’ as the spiritual source | feeble enemies who can only kill the body, but of that greater 
is related to the outward form; as, for instance, the depth and | enemy who can destroy their very selves, and that this enemy 
truth of a principle are related to its durability and influence on | is, —not the Devil, not the spirit who is going about seeking 


human society ; as the vital germ of a tree that lives for cen- 
turies is related to its length of days ; 
of a great man is related to his age-long ascendancy over 
human thoughts, —in a word, as the constitution of any- 
thing is related to its outward duration. 
was properly applied solely to God. ‘ Everlasting’ is simply our 
translation of the divine essence into the language of time. 
is impossible for us to conceive God, if we conceive him in time 


at all, as ever having had either beginning or end; he is at the | 


heart of everything, so that nothing whatever is conceivable with- 
out him ; hence, if we do translate ‘ eternal,’ which is applicable 
only to him, into the language of time at all, we must translate it 
as ‘everlasting,’ as having neither beginning norend. He pre- 
ferred the word ‘eternal,’ because be did not think the time-view 
the original one, but a derivative one. ‘ Eternal’ took you, 
held, into the depths of the invisible life behind the world, —while 


‘everlasting’ only bewildered the imagination with a futile attempt | 


to strain back into the past beyond our reach, and forward into 
the future beyond our ken. 
used at all, ‘everlasting’ was the right translation for ‘ eternal.’ 


He did not think it a,very instructive translation, he thought we | 


lost by not keeping to the qualitative essence of God, rather than 
insisting on the quantitive duration. But the word ‘ endless’ he re- 
pudiated altogether, because it is applicable to things clearly not 
divine,—signifying duration which, though it has begun; will never 

cease,—and so losing the necessary reference to God which he 


regarded as embodied in the word ‘ eternal,’ and not lost in * ever- | 


lasting,’ since ‘ever’ goes back as infinitely as it goes forward, 


and is only applicable therefore to him without whom all existence | 
isinconceivable. Such being Mr. Maurice's view of these three words, | 


he maintained that ‘eternal life’ and ‘eternal death’ meant 


nothing more or Jess than ‘life in him who is eternal,’ and ‘ death | 


from bim who is eternal,’—life in God, and death from God. 
His great Scriptural authority of course was St. John’s report of 
our Lord’s prayer, ‘‘ This is life eternal, to know thee the 
only true God.” If ‘eternal life’ were knowledge of God, 


‘eternal death,’ he inferred, must be loss of the knowledge of God. 
If, therefore, any attempt were made to translate ‘eternal life 
and ‘ ‘eternal’ death ’ into the language of time, 


? 


we must remember 





as the inward character | 


‘ Eternal’ he held | 


It | 


he | 


Still, if time-language were to be | 


'whom he may devour, not he who was a murderer from the 
beginning,—but that God who cares for the sparrows; they 
‘are to be afraid lest He who numbers the hairs of their head 
'should be plotting their ruin.” ‘This interpretation horrified 
Maurice. He always asserted that ‘ eternal’ life,—life in God,— 
was never withheld from any one who would give up the evil will 
which his own sin, or a tempter more powerful than his own will, 
| had corrupted; that eternal death was never God's decree, but 
the doing only of evil powers resisting God. 
Iiow far this teaching is, in an ecclesiastical sense, heretical, the 
| present writer is hardly theologian enough to know, especially in re- 
lation to the very fluid and variablestandards of the Faglish Chureh. 
A great deal in very orthodox writers comes very near to it. Dr. 
| Newman, forinstance, in his beautiful story of the martyr ‘ Callista,” 
represents eternal death from very much the same point of view, as 
| not inflicted by any decree of God, but simply the natural result of 
an immersion in self so habitual and complete that the vision 
| of God, if it could be granted, would be more exquisite pain than 
even the loss of it. Only he does not recoil as Maurice did 
| from the thought that God’s will to save every man could ever be 
finally defeated by the powers of evil. If Maurice were an 
| heresiarch, he was so from his inability to piece together the 
| spiritual truths he had so powerfully grasped, by a tissue of 
intellectual system in which he could not feel any spiritual force; 
| from his inability to let intellectual tradition dominate his direct 
spiritual apprehensions. It was a ground of heresy, if heresy it 
was, which he shared with Fénelon,—the teacher of the past whose 
spirit was most like his, though in fire and force of personal con- 
viction he was greatly Maurice’s inferior. 


A HINDOO PRINCE. 

E have found the “ mild Hindoo,” the man so long sought 
\ in vain, who realises the idea which the British mind 
has formed to itself of one of the most varied populations in the 

| world. Misled partly by ancient travellers, partly by the history 
| of the conquest, which seems explicable only by the submissiveness 

| of the people, and partly by a secret wish, the average Briton 
| has developed out of his inner conscioustiess a being of dusky 
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skin and gentle smile, clothed in white but with an ample turban, | the inimitable dignity of unconscious childhood. The diary ig 
ag worships pon — ee his pg wgeiry — | — roves oe like — -w - — ao and te: June, 

as some moral foibles but no defects of manner, and whose | :—“* Took a drive in Hyde Park and Regent’s Park, and 
mind although acute is in all essentials, and especially in its | through Regent Street in the afternoon. Hyde Park and Regent's 
capacity of affectionate respect, innocently childlike, and has | Park are large and beautifully green. ‘These are very good parks. 
dubbed this imaginary being the ‘‘ native ” of India. The Anglo- | Many people ride, drive, and walk in them. 16th.—Went to see 
Indian, who knows that the natives vary in character as much as | Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. The statues which are here are 
Englishmen, but are for the most part as subtle as Greeks, as| made of wax, and are very life-like. No one thinks at first 
callous as Spaniards, as tenacious as Corsicans, and as satirical as | thought that they are statues and not real persons. I liked these 
Parisians, finds the English fancy so ridiculous, that he has | statues very much. ‘They are of English and European kings and 
with the assistance of Nana Sahib and the Cawnpore | queens and celebrated men. Then took a drive through Hyde 





story almost succeeded in preventing his countrymen from} Park. At 11 p.m. drove to Sir Robert M——, to an evening 
descanting on their ideal; but the old belief still lingers in the 
majority of English minds, and at last it has found in an un- 
expected quarter a kind of justification. There really was once a 
mild Hindoo, a native gentleman of the typical kind, and he was 





party. Sir Robert introduced several ladies and gentlemen to 
me. He is a very good and polite man. It rained much to-night.” 
On the Continent it is just the same. ‘‘ The Rhine is very broad, 
and it has got fresh water.” ‘* Munich is a nice large city.” “ The 


of all men in India a Marhatta, a Marhatta Prince, a Marhatta | King of the Belgians spoke very politely and gently with me.” 


Prince of the veritable strain of Sivajee, perhaps the fiercest | ‘‘ Germans are celebrated for learning and smoking.” 


All 


and most blood-thirsty bandit who, even in India, ever rose to| in the same fashion, as of a schoolboy writing a theme. An 


independent power. This was the last Rajah of Kolhapore, a 
dependent Marhatta State yielding a revenue for its chief of 
£120,000 a year, and inhabited by about a million of souls, 
over whom he possessed the power of life and death. As 
a Marhatta he was, of course, a Hindoo of Hindoos, and 
could not cross the black water, and personally he was almost a 
devotee, going twice a day to listen to texts and sermons; but as 
a Sovereign he enjoyed certain exemptions, and in 1870 the Brah- 
mins informed him that if he took with him his own attendants 
and ate only of food they had prepared, he might visit Europe 
without loss of caste, or injury to his future prospects, or detri- 
ment to his religious position among his own countrymen, a 
position very valuable even to a Prince. 

Accordingly, at the age of 20, the Rajah being then the 








Eton boy of twelve, if he dared write in a theme exactly 
what he thought, or if he were writing to his sister of a 
similar age, would express himself just as the Rajah does, 
aud would, like him, probably omit to mention anything he did 
not approve. There is something exquisitely childlike, and in its 
way pleasant, in the single effort which he makes at self-intro- 
spection or analysis, the constantly-recurring remark, ‘‘I like so- 
and-so very much.” He seldom says, ‘I did not like,” except 
when speaking of Volunteers, whose dark uniform always angers 
his eye, and very seldom, even when describing persons, gets 
beyond the most patent observations upon their outward bearing 
towards himself. He saw everybody, of course, all that is great, 
or famous, or powerful in the land; but his observation never 
goes deeper than in his remark about the Queen, that ‘she 


husband of two wives, one of whom was still a little child, came | appeared to be in good health, and to be a kind-hearted 


over to Europe with a few followers, and is thus described in 
Good Words by Lady Verney :—‘“‘ He was barely twenty, though 
he looked much older; a small-made man, with extremely slender 
hands and feet; his complexion of that pleasantly brown colour 





lady ;’ or about Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, that he 
is ‘‘very gentle, civil, and polite, though he is one of 
the greatest men at present;” or about Woodin, that “he 
sings and acts pretty well, but [ admire his changing his dress 
so quickly very much.” He was evidently greatly impressed by 





which looks as if it had been just ripened by the sun, not scorched 
black; the eyes very large and lustrous, without much expres- | the bearing of the great people, repeating over and over again his 
sion; and a contemplative, rather child-like look; his white | admiration of their kinduess and politeness to him, as if he were 
teeth shone brilliantly, however, when he spoke, and lighted up | conscious of some internal surprise or shock to his previous experi- 
the dark face. A kindly, gentle young prince, not wanting in | ence, but he draws no distinction between one man and another, 
intelligence, with a sort of easy dignity, as of one used to be} and makes not the slightest effort to discriminate or even to define 
obeyed, but apparently quite contented to remain languidly in the | character. It is the good-natured chatter of a well-placed lad, 
place where he happened to be, so that one wondered the more to | without mental power, but with a great capacity for being 
see him venturing so far fromhome. He was ordinarily dressed in | moderately interested, and a great readiness to applaud or reward 
a kind of dark-green cloth coat, with a curious edifice on his head | anybody who amuses him. ‘There is not an ill-natured sentence 
formed of rolls of red muslin twisted into thin coils, without which | in the entire diary, but then, also, there is not an acute one; nota 
he was never seen in public, any more than Louis XIV. without | single line of vivid description or one which iudicates acute 
his wig. He would have considered it an act of rudeness on his | pleasure, except, indeed, when he is describing fireworks, an illu- 
part to show himself bareheaded, though he pulled off his turban | mination, or a garden scene which impresses him he does not know 
when with his own people only. He had never been alone in all | why, though he knows and records that he “ liked it very much.” 
his life, and used to sit chatting and laughing with his attendants | The only sentence recorded of him which has any intellectual force 
on terms of perfect ease, curiously mixed with the Oriental | at all is not contained in the diary, but in a letter, and tells that 
depth of respect and reverence with which they treated him.” | travel had shown him how insignificant a person a Rajah of 
That little touch about the man who had never been alone, Kolhapore was in the world, a fact recorded without annoyance, 
and who talked so familiarly and pleasantly with his ser-| but with the gentle surprise of an amiable child who is slowly, 
vants, yet was treated by them with such deep, silent respect, | by repeated tentatives, finding his place in the universe. It was 
is a fine one, and exactly describes not only the position of course natural that such a man should be beloved by native 
of the Rajah among his people—that of a high-born child | followers, to whom he was at once a sovereign, a semi- 
among his dependants, who is to be petted and talked to, | sacred being, and a pet, and their love for him showed itself 
and kept in good humour, but if an order is given obeyed—| finally in one of the strangest scenes ever enacted in Kurope, 
but the special character of the man, who was exactly the child- | a scene which, as described by the chief of police in Florence, 
like, simple, sweet- natured being, with an undue capacity of rever- | reads like a chapter from the ‘* Moonstone,” or a forgotten bit of 
ence, which Englishmen believe all natives of India to be. We the “ Arabian Nights.” ‘The poor little Rajah had been touched 
should not trust Lady Verney's account alone, or that of any other | with the cold in England, and died on 30th November at Florence, 
European, as a native diplomatist when so inclined would deceive | and his followers besought permission to burn the corpse after the 
the very elect; but the Rajah kept a diary or note-book during his | rites handed down from a creed older than Hindooism itself. 
tour, which has since his death been published by his guide, philo- | The authorities at first would not hear of a ceremonial once 80 
sopher, friend, and bear-leader, Captain West, and which lets us, at | well known in Italy, but the British Minister with genuine kind- 
least in part, into the secret of the Rajah’s character. It isa most | ness pressed the request, the Minister of the Luterior gave his 
remarkable production. From end to end of it there is not a/| permission for an infraction of the law, and the body was actually 
thought which is above the thinking-power of a pleasant-minded, | burnt at the extreme point of the Cascine, or public park, on the 
simple English lad of fourteen, not an idea worth preserving, not a | Arno, with all the regular ceremonial, and the ashes collected in a 
sentence upon which it is possible to found a criticising remark. | porcelain vase, to be hereafter thrown into the sacred river, none 
And yet it is like the diaries of some children, a noteworthy pro- looking on but the municipal guards, and “ the party, after having 
duction if only for its simplicity, its utter transparency, the | carefully gathered the remaining ashes, cleaned and washed all 
internal evidence it affords that it is the work of one to whom | round the ground, and, collecting them in a kind of sheet, brought 
affectation was unknown, who could not conceive a reason why | it into the middle of the river to be shaken into the current ; mak- 
any one should ridicule his thoughts, and so recorded them with all |‘ ing afterwards, with the mud of the Arno, the form of a heart in 
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the centre of the space occupied by the pile, they buried some 
small vases containing raw and boiled rice and peas, sandalwood 
and betel, surmounted by small yellow banners ; they also scattered 
copiously on the meadow a quantity of rice and peas, offered, 
according to the rite, to the deceased kinsman’s soul, which they 
believe to continue wandering for some days near the place where 
the body was burnt. After repeated rubbing with water collected 
in the palm of the hand, they closed in a circle in the middle of 
the meadow, muttering as the custom of natives is, and bursting 
ail out into a flood of tears, chanting some kind of funeral songs 
interrupted by clamours and lamentations. Rising again after a 
moment, they took up the urn containing their master’s remains,” 
and so returned whence they came, with their caste unbroken, and 
a melancholy recollection of the gentle, childlike noble whom they 
had served so well. He had died childless, but a boy of eight, 
of the strain of Sivajee, was placed in his wife’s lap, and so 
adopted, and is now being trained to occupy the throne. 





THE LATE MISS EMILY TAYLOR. 

O those who complain that women have not their proper rank 
and just influence in English society, we know no better 
answer than to point to the host of Englishwomen who have 
in our own times exercised a large and beneficial power over the 
intellectual and moral culture of the nation, derived from no other 
source than the range of their own mental gifts and the conscien- 
tious dignity of their own lives. Belonging for the most part to 
the middle classes ; possessing no brilliant feminine attractions ; 
leading the retired, we might almost, say secluded, lives of the 
rural parsonage or farm-house ; generally unmarried ; frequently 
debarred by ill-health or infirmity from the more active pursuits 
of life; these remarkable women have sought and found in the 
cultivation of their own powers of mind a compensation for the 
aterility of outward fortune ; and the result has been, that they 
have themselves in turn put forth a power and an influence 
which have been of incalculable benefit to society. Why should 
ave name Miss Edgeworth, Miss Martineau, Miss Aikin and her 
more illustrious aunt Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Mitford, Miss Cornwallis, 
the Bronté sisters, the Taylors of Ongar, or the great authoress 
generally known as George Eliot, when so many other names will 
occur to the reader, and so many other women, who although they 
may not have attained to literary celebrity, have nevertheless fol- 
Jowed in the same track, and shared the same beneficent and honour- 
able labours? In this sisterhood, a place, humble but not quite un- 
distinguished, may, we think, fairly be awarded to the lady whose 
name stands at the head of this notice, and whose death her friends 
have recently had occasion to deplore. Miss Emily ‘Taylor had no 
elaim to the power or originality of literary genius which belongs to 
the leading authoresses of her day. Her books were for the most 
part written for children, and have passed away with the generation 
of boys and girls who were amused and instructed by them. Her 
most important poem, ‘* The Vision of Las Casas,” published in 
1825, was suggested by those generous feelings of sympathy with 
the African race which have subsided since negro slavery it- 
sélf is abolished. But she retained throughout a long life a 
singular hold on many of the most cultivated minds of 
the age, by the exquisite refinement of her literary taste, by 
her insatiable interest in the progress of thought, by the clear 
and elevated moral judgment she brought to bear on all questions, 
and by the zeal with which, in spite of great impediments, she 
served the cause of education, both of the lower and the middle- 
classes. The influence and the respect which surrounded her 
through life, and increased in her later years, were no ordinary 
homage to her intellect and to her virtues; and we shall venture 

to devote a few lines to the story of her uneventful life. 

Emily Taylor was born at Banham, in Norfolk, on the 8th 
April, 1795. Her father, who was the youngest grandson of Dr. 
John Taylor, of Norwich, held a farm in the parish. He belonged 
to one of those sturdy middle-class families which had played its 
part on the side of the English Presbyterians in the great struggle 
of the seventeenth century, which had suffered proscription on the 
Restoration of Charles II.,and which throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury were the backbone of the Nonconformist resistance to Tory 
reaction. They were Unitarians in religion and Whigs in 
politics, to which they added a remarkable degree of literary 
cultivation and an equally strong taste for music. The 
Banham farmer had four or five sons and two daughters. 
One of the sons, Edgar Taylor, rose to distinction as a 
London solicitor, and kept up the literary traditions of the 
family by his well-known translations of Grimm's ‘German 
Popular ‘Lales,” and by his edition of the “Roman du Rou ;” 


. 





another, Richard, published an “Index Monasticus” of the 
diocese of Norwich, and a valuable history of the coalfields of 
Britain and America. Emily was the youngest child of the family, 
for her mother died shortly after her birth, and this circumstance 
seemed to throw a shade over her infancy. Soon, however, 
indications of the extraordinary precocity of her intelligence ; the 
ardour with which she studied and read when a very young child; 
the beauty of her voice, and the correctness of her musical ear, 
made her an object of peculiar interest to the family. She was 
but seven years old when an event occurred which dimned the 
brightness of this young life, and threw over it a shadow not ever 
to be removed. She took the scarlet-fever badly. For some time 
her life was despaired of, and when she woke from the trance of 
unconsciousness, she found herself in the condition of a deaf child. 
For many weeks the disease which had attacked the bones of the 
ear rendered all communication with her by the voice impossible. 
She has herself described the mingled feelings of surprise, irritation, 
and grief with which she discovered that no sound reached 
her sense, and fancied that every one round her bed was whisper- 
ing and mocking her. It was no mockery, but the doom of a life. 
The faculty of hearing was afterwards in some degree restored, so 
that she was able to take a part in conversation, and to hear to 
some extent with an ear-trumpet ; but the freedom and ease of social 
intercourse, the facilities of education, the delicate enjoyment of 
music were gone for ever. One of the gates of life was closed. 
As years passed, a mind naturally curious and energetic shaped 
itself, and shaped surrounding circumstances, to this altered and 
impaired condition. The less the external world made itself felt 
and known, the more the world of thought and of books became 
instinct with life and reality. Her reading became universal. To 
a boundless appetite for poetry and fiction, she combined the reso- 
lution needed for severer studies in political economy and mental 
philosophy ; and her solitary existence, in which contemplation bore 
so large a part, naturally sought for consolation and light in religious 
meditation and the exercise of a fervent piety. No one was ever 
more free from religious cant or exaggeration than Emily Taylor. 
She remained alike untouched by the Evangelical enthusiasm of 
many of her friends in early life, and by the ecclesiastical 
pretensions of later years. But from convictions, formed 
for herself and modestly asserted, she quitted the Unitarian 
body, to which her family had so long belonged, and be- 
came what she remained till death, a humble, devoted, and 
believing member of the Church of England. Meanwhile her 
sympathies with the outer world were kept alive by friendships of 
uncommon steadfastness and warmth, though these were chiefly 
maintained by the exchange of letters. Spending the greater 
portion of her life in a Norfolk village, and debarred by infirmity 
from communication with those about her, the circle of her acquaiut- 
ances and friends extended from year to year, and letter-writing, 
in which she excelled, became the social occupation of her life. 

But not to these luxuries of the intellect was her activity con- 
fined. In 1811 her father had removed tothe parish of New Bucken- 
ham, where he occupied the house of Dr. Wanostrocht, and was him- 
self the owner of the ruined old castle and its farm. In this neglected 
village, such as we remember it fifty years ago, Emily Taylor suc- 
ceeded with very small resources, and unaided by the clergyman 
of the parish, in establishing a primary school, which was one 
of the first Lancasterian schools in the rural districts of Norfolk. 
In the present ardour for popular education, which has gained all 
classes and all sects, it is scarcely possible to convey to the reader 
a notion of the difficulty and importance of such an achievement. 
Many years afterwards, when she had become a resident in the north 
of London, she displayed the same energy and administrative abi- 
lity in the creation of improved schools for young ladies of the middle 
and upper classes designed to raise the standard of female educa- 
tion. She took the most active interest in the West Central 
Collegiate School in Southampton Row, which was founded in 
1858, and filled the office of Honorary Secretary to this institution 
till within a short time of her death. Her constant unostenta- 
tious services to the cause of education had made the promotion 
of these schools the business of her life. The experience she had 
gained in these labours was of the highest value. Her advice 
was always practical and judicious: and these qualities caused 
her to be consulted with the utmost deference by those who are 
now eagerly following the work she had been one of the first to 
point out. ‘Todo good for its own sake, to seek out truth for the 
love of it, to live up to a high standard of Christian rectitude and 
duty, are the best objects of our being. They ennoble the obscure ; 
they defy infirmity ; and they impart to the life of a single-minded 
woman a distinction which allies her to the great and good, and 
tells us she did not live in vain. 
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we think of the crowds which the common-place rhetorician, the 
bigot, or even the charlatan, is able to attract. But he taught 
the teachers of men, and the teachers of men are few.—]I am, 
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F. D. MAURICE AT VERE STREET. Sir, &e., A. J.C. 
(To THE EpiITOR OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Some of your more distant readers may be interested in | 
hearing a few details about the place where for the first, and, if we MAURICE 'THE CONFESSOR. 
except afew months at Cambridge, for the only time in his life, | _ [To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Mr. Maurice had what was really a pulpit of his own. | Srr,—May I supplement your article of last week by trying to in- 


‘+ St. Peter’s, Vere Street,” to which he was appointed by Mr. dicate what Mr. Maurice did for us, and the surroundings amid 
Cowper-Temple in 1860, is a chapel of ease in the parish of St. | which he wrought, rather than the manner of man that he was, 
Marylebone, or, to speak more accurately, in the district of All| though I well know that to many of us it is quite impossible to 
Souls’, Langham Place, to which church it is indeed a sort of | conceive of his work apart from bimself,—his words were so won- 
tributary, the incumbent of All Souls’ being entitled to receive its | derfully the expression or fruit of his experience and life. 
communion alms. It has no district of its own, a circumstance/ Anyone, never personally acquainted with Mr. Maurice, who 
which would have recommended it to many a man so full of | merely runs his eye over the list of his published writings would 
occupations as was Mr. Maurice, but which was to him a serious | be ready to conclude that he must have been a recluse, dividing all 
grief. He loved work, and no work more than that of a kindly | his waking hours between his study and the pulpit or lecture-room, 
ministry to the wants and sorrows of his fellow-men. ‘There was, | with intervals just barely sufficient to snatch a hasty meal ; and his 
however, a local connection of the informal kind between the min- | own books being all devoted to subjects of quite perennial signifi- 
ister of St. l’eter’s and the neighbourhood. He found attached | cance, that he could not possibly have leisure to take any note 
friends in some of its residents. Sick members of his congregation | whatever of the literature, art, or politics of the day, while the 
would sometimes ask for his visits. ‘Though baptismsand marriages | ordinary claims of domestic and social life must have been alto- 
could not be performed in the chapel, he was often called upon to | gether ignored by him. Those who had the great privilege of 
perform these offices elsewhere. ‘There was yearly a smatl class of | knowing him, and who calmly reflect on all that he achieved, can 
candidates to prepare for confirmation. And a good work, one | only express their wonder at the amount of his information on all 
of the indirect benefits of which was to bind together the members | subjects, down to the latest novel, and at the seemingly endless 
of a scattered community, was found in the establishment of a | leisure of heart and time which he could afford for the genial 
‘*Girls’ Home.” The inmates used to attend the chapel. It was | humanities of the fireside, the joys and sorrows of a vast circle of 
touching to see the faces of these children fixed on the great teacher | friends and acquaintances, and the perplexities of young and old, 
with a love which seemed to interpret to their dull and untaught | Englishmen, foreigners, Churchmen, and Dissenters, who sought 
minds his difficult utterances. Thus there grew up about the chapel | his sympathy and counsel. When, or how the books first became 
& quasi-parochial organization. | manuscript one undaunted amanuensis must right well know, for 





The building itself is singularly unattractive. Its exterior is | the majority of all the sermons, and lectures, and other composi- * 


that of a dingy brick barn, if we can only imagine a barn with | tions were, I believe, dictated ; not, however, that fervid, perfervid 


windows, diversified rather than relieved by the mean elevation of | volume which led to the crisis in King’s College, the Theological 
the classical portico in front. The interior is adorned after the | Essays :—but to his friends, who knew, for instance, of his being at 
early Georgian style, with stucco cherubs and wreaths of flowers. | Lincoln's Inn to read prayers at eight in the morning, of his lectures 
It is difficult to say whether the hideousness of this ornamentation | at King’s College, of his Bible classes. for ladies, young clergy- 
was lessened or increased by the sombre hue which the parsimony | men, and working-men, of his immense correspondence, of his 
of the Treasury, which never could be persuaded into the expense | evening reading aloud at home of the newest ‘+ Mudie,” when 
of repainting, permitted it to assume. For some time after Mr.|he would indulge in hearty laughter, or put in the most 
Maurice succeeded to the incumbency, a huge pulpit, of the sort | delicious bit of humour or irony, as the occasion demanded, not 
commonly called a ‘ three-decker,” stood in front of the com- | forgetting the while the Queen Square and Russell Square 
munion-table. This was afterwards cut into two and disposed on | breakfast parties, at which he presided with almost nervous 
either side of the chapel. I remember Mr. Maurice, preaching | timidity, while the unconscious smile on that exquisitely-chiselled 
for the first time after the change, characteristically expressed his | face betrayed at once the depth of his sympathy with all his 
joy that ‘the preacher no longer obscured the altar.” The pews | guests, and the facility with which, as all acknowledged but him- 
are of the ordinary, old-fashioned kind; on either side of the | self, he could spread forth his hands, like a practised swimmer, 
communion-table are two tiers of spacious receptacles which | into any sea of questions which came up for discussion, I say, to 
cannot fail to remind an observer of stage-boxes. | his friends, who knew all the distractions of the day, it seemed 

The congregation which met in this unlovely building was of a | as if some kindly fairy had saved him, or another, the mechanical 
remarkable kind. ‘There were, in the first place, residents in the | toil—not to speak of the mental travail at all—of preparation for 
neighbourhood, a neighbourhood especially abounding in the} the press, when yet another volume was announced for publication. 
higher ranks of the medical profession. ‘The chapel has been | Perhaps, if some honoured visitor were allowed ingress to the 
called indeed the ‘doctors’ church.” In the hearers who were | drawing-room after luncheon a secret would have been revealed. 
thus, so to speak, ‘‘ inherited” from his predecessor, Mr. Maurice | Whilst a volume of Plato, or Aquiuas, was lying open on a table, 
found, I believe, some very warm and loyal friends. Heseemed, in- | somebody was walking to and fro enunciating to an uawearying 
deed, to havea special liking for those who followed the physician’s | hand the mystery of ‘‘ Being,” or of ‘‘the One” and ‘the Many.” 
art. He valued them, he would say, because they believed in health, | But there must have been many mornings when this indefatigable 
and so set an example to theologians, who are often little disposed | student and rare diviner of other men’s meanings was astir with 
to believe in goodness. And then, gathered from all quarters, | the lark, looking with his inevitable vision into his own heart and 
there were his disciples, some constant attendants, and some|the cogitations of the thinkers of other or of modern days. 
seizing rare opportunities of listening to ‘‘the prophet.” With | Though of stature rather under the ordinary standard, -he had 
these may be reckoned many occasional hearers, hardly, perlaps, | splendid health, to start with, and he used it grandly. Ouly a 
to be called disciples, but men who loved the friend and valucd | frame of iron, considering, besides his intellectual labour, all 
the teacher. As I write, I seem to see the venerable white head | the sorrows of his heart—for all evil or affliction known 
of one than whom none was more true or loyal, John Lonsdale, |to him whether public or private, wrung his spirit with 
Bishop of Lichfield. Lastly, there were people of fashion, who | anguish—could have endured the long strain to which it was sub- 
thronged into the chapel during the “ season ” as they thronged into | jected. And what did he teach us? It would take a whole 
other convenient places of worship. It was strange, yet it was a| Spectator to answer that question; but I hope 1 may, with rever- 
fact, that the audiences of such a man should wax and wane in a| ence, say that in the Gospel he loved so profoundly there is a 
perceptible degree with the attractions that draw people to/ passage which will utter better than I can what his mission was: 
London. The chapel was generally at its fullest in the | ‘‘There was a man sent from God, whose name was Joun. The 
week between Epsom and Ascot. For the truth must be told, | same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all men 
though it is at first sight very disheartening, that it was not, on | through Him might believe. He was not that Light, but was sent to 
the whole, well filled. For a few Sundays only in the year did it bear witness of that Light. That was the true Light which lighteth 
receive anything like its full complement of worshippers. In the | every man that cometh into the world.” Yes! that was the calling of 
afternoon the congregation seldom at any time exceeded a hundred, | John Frederick Denison Maurice, and it seems to me, that since Ori- 
not even during the years when Mr. Maurice constantly occupied the | gen fell asleep—I do not except the I’riends of God, nor even the 
pulpit at both services. This is a hard thing to understand, when | Quakers—he was the first to discern and proclaim that man in hisin- 
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most personality is the child of light, and of Him who is the Father 


of lights; that the true life of man is hid in God, in fellowship with | 


Christ, who is at once the Son of Man and the Son of God; that 
the Kingdom of Christ is co-extensive with all humanity ; that 
each soul is as dear to God as if there were but one soul in all the | 
universe needing the divine mercy; that the love of the Infinite 
charity is not a mere placable good-nature, but an inexorable and 
consuming fire, which can never leave any man alone, the Head of 
every man being Christ, until in him the self-sacrificing 
Son of God shall have seen of the travail of his soul, and be 
gatisfied—a very different kind of satisfaction from that of Anselm 
and the Schools—that heaven lies about us, not in our infancy 
only, but in all our days, and for ever; that consequently the 
only possible blessedness for man is to abide in Him, or turn to 
Him, in all of measureless humility and trust, who taught us that 
it was more blessed to give than to receive, who saved others 
while himself he could not save, and that only outer darkness, or 
loneliness, or gnashing of teeth can be for the time the portion of 


the individual, or of the nation, by whom or by which absolute | 


gself-surrender to the perfect Will of Righteousness and Mercy is 
not recognised or obeyed simply as human duty. No wonder, Mr. 
Maurice said, so long ago as 1838 (see ‘‘ Christmas Day” volume, 
p- 874), “It is a world where all must be sad who know them- 
selves and love their brethren, and are zealous for God.” The 
Gospel, however, for him was not sad tidings, but glad tidings of 
great joy. All sin must bring its own punishment, its own 
sorrows, its own death. Sin and punishment are root and fruit ; 
but behind all suffering and sorrow, and indeed as the ground 
of these, is the aboriginal purpose of the Creator and Redeemer 
of men. And in these great affirmations I cannot but think that Mr. 
Maurice changed the whole front of our theological conceptions, while 
no one was so intensely Biblical as he was. He crushed ‘ the letter” 
until it yielded him the wine of life, and reading in Genesis that 
God made man in his own image, reading in Revelation that 
death and hell were cast into the lake of fire, reading in the 
Corinthians that God in Christ was reconciling the world to Him- 
self, and that asin Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive, he proclaimed that the mission of Christ was not to pro- 
pitiate an offended Nemesis, in behalf of a few “ picked persons,” 
but by his own labour, and human sorrow, and death to reconcile 
all men to the discipline of the wisdom and love of their Heavenly 
Father ; and finally, by secret stripes, or more public baptisms of 
fire, meted out to His brethren, to lead them into the full con- 
sciousness of eternal life and love. 
Luther came like thunder, or a stormy blast against the wall ; 
ut the doctrine of Maurice is spreading quietly—like the pre- 
‘dicted Day of the Son of Man—and fifty years from the present 
time, unless we wholly surrender ourselves to Sectarianism or 
Mammon-worship, and shall have forfeited our place as a Church 
and people, it will be gratefully acknowledged—whatever may be | 
‘thought of our great prophet’s views on secondary questions—that 
he rediscovered for us the Gospel, and by his life and all his writ- 
ings said to us, with all the emphasis of his intense aspirations for | 
the salvation of his fellow-men, ‘ Only in the acknowledgment of | 
‘Christ as the Lord of life, the conqueror of death, and the van- | 
-quisher of sin, is there any real or lasting good possible for you. 
Lo refuse Him as your Lord is to surrender yourselves to slavery, | 
anarchy, or death; but none of these are your masters, and in the 
end, for life is stronger than death, love than hatred, all shall bow 
the knee, and acknowledge that Christ alone is Lord, to the glory 
of the Father.’ That, surely, is a gospel of which no brave man 


need be ashamed, and the republication of that gospel we mainly | 


owe to John Frederick Denison Maurice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An East-Enp Vicar. 





MR. DISRAELI AT MANCHESTER. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
‘Str,— There are two things upon which Mr. Disraeli particularly 
prides himself, —his intimate knowledge of the British Constitution 
and the accuracy of his ‘ historical conscience.” On both these 
points his great speech at Manchester is somewhat perplexing, 
and as I may possibly be called upon ere long to exercise the 
franchise which his Reform Bill has given me, perhaps you will be 
good enough to allow me to place my difficulties before him in 
your columns. 

More than once in his speech Mr. Disraeli characterized the 
Trish Church and the Irish Land Acts as “a plan to despoil 
‘churches and plunder landlords.” While thesé Acts were the 
subject of Parliamentary discussion, Mr. Disraeli’s language, 


however violent and unjust, would at least have been consistent _ 
But the Acts in question received , 


with loyalty to the Constitution. 








the sanction of both branches of the Legislature and the sign- 
manual of the Sovereign, and are now an integral part of the law 
of the land. Mr. Disraeli, therefore, has seriously accused the 
Lords and Commons of England, with the Queen at their head, 
of passing into law ‘a plan to despoil churches and plunder land- 
lords.” This appears to me an odd way of “ maintaining the 
| constitution of the country.” ‘To expose an institution to popular 
hatred is certainly a novel method of maintaining it; and what 
better way is there of exposing Parliament and the Sovereign to 
the odium of the multitude than by representing them as guilty 
of spoliation and plunder ? 

So much by way of illustrating Mr. Disraeli’s mode of defend- 
ing the British Constitution. Accipe nunc Danaim insidias, et 
crimine ab uno disce omnes. Let us now have a look at his 
‘* historical conscience.” 

He took great credit to himself for having given household 
suffrage to the working-classes. ‘‘ The Liberal party,” he told his 
Manchester audience, ‘‘had not acted fairly in this matter. In 
their adversity they held out hopes to the working-classes; but 
when they had a strong Government they laughed their vows to 
scorn.” But Mr. Disraeli was determined “that the question 
should be dealt with sincerely,” and so, on the first opportunity, 
he granted to the working-classes what had always been the darling 
wish of his heart—household suffrage. Where was the “ historical 
conscience” when it allowed its gifted possessor to serve out this 
travesty of English political history for the delectation of Lanca- 
shire Tories? Even Tories must be a more ‘stupid party” than 
Mr. Mill himself could represent them, if they are persuaded by 
their clever leader that his chief quarrel with the Reform Bill of 
1832 was that it did an injustice to the working-classes which 
could only be redressed by giving them household suffrage. Such, 
however, is Mr. Disraeli’s assertion, and it is therefore necessary 
to look at the facts. 

I find, then, that on the 20th of June, 1848, Mr. Hume made 
the following motion :— 

“That this House, as at present constituted, does not fairly represent 
the population, the property, or the industry of the country, whence has 
arisen great and increasing discontent in the minds of a large portion of 
the people; and it is therefore expedient, with a view to amend the 
national representation, that the elective franchise shall be so extended 
as to include all householders ; that votes shall be taken by ballot; that 
the duration of Parliaments shall not exceed three years; and that the 
apportionment of Members to population shall bo mado more equal.” 

Every one of the propositions contained in this motion Mr. Disraeli 
controverted, except that in favour of triennial Parliaments, which 
he declared ‘* were always supported by the Tory party.” Of 
household suffrage, in particular, he said that ‘‘ it was impossible 
that any plan could be more hard, more commonplace, more 
‘literal, more unsatisfactory, or more offensive.” It was, in fact, 
| ‘fan absurdity ;” and he “contended” that the Reform Act of 

1832 was ‘‘likely to be more satisfactory to the nation than the 
plan brought forward by the honourable gentleman” (Mr. Hume). 

Some admirers of Mr. Disraeli, however, may tell me that the 
| Reform Bill of 1867 has qualified household suffrage by restricting 
| it to rate-paying householders, while Mr. Hume’s motion, on the 
| other hand, was in favour of household suffrage pur et simple. Bat 
‘on March 25, 1852, Mr. Hume made another motion, iu which it 
was proposed ‘‘ that every man of full age, and not subject to any 
mental or legal disability, who shall have been the - resident 
occupier of a house, or part of a house, for twelve months, and 
shall have been duly rated to the poor of that parish for that time, 
shall be registered as an elector, and be entitled to vote for a 
representative in Parliament.” 

To this proposal also Mr. Disraeli offered a determined resist- 
ance. Moreover, in his address to his constituents in view of the 
general election in 1865, he congratulated the country on the 
fact that the House of Commons had ‘declared by a vast majority 

that the franchise in boroughs should not be lowered, and that the 
principle on which Lord Derby wished to extend it was the just 
one,”’—that principle being that the extension of the franchise 
should be in a “lateral,” not in a downward, direction. In the 
same address the lowering of the borough franchise is described as 
“falling into a democracy, which is the tyranny of one class, and 
that one the least enlightened.” 

In 1859 Mr. Disraeli had an opportunity of redressing the 
wrong done to the working-classes by the Reform Bill of 1832. 
He was leader of the House of Commons, and he introduced a 

Reform Bill which is a singular commentary on his Manchester 
‘speech. He proposed to give the franchise to persous having 
property to the amount of £10 a year in the Funds, in Bank 
stock, or in East India stock; to all men who had £60 for one 
whole year in a savings’ bank ; to pensioners to the amount of £20 
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ayear; to graduates of all Universities, being English subjects; to; I trust also that some Member will call attention to Mr. Disraeli’s 
Ministers of religion of all denominations; to all certificated | studied attempt to dissuade the American Government from re- 
schoolmasters; to persons paying 8s. a week for lodgings. ceding from their untenable position on the Alabama question. 

But where were his dear friends the working-classes, on whom he | A triumph over a political opponent may be a good thing in its 





now lavishes his admiration? Echo answers, where? They were 


way, but patriotism is surely better. Patriotism, however, is a 


simply left out in the cold. The Bill did not propose to lower the | misnomer when applied to Mr. Disraeli’s relation to English life. 


borough franchise at all, but it proposed to reduce the county 
franchise from £50 to £10,—a proposal which, if successful, 
would have swamped the borough voters by the nominees of the 
agricultural interest. 

The Bill was opposed by the Liberal party just because it 
ignored the just claims of the working-classes; and to avoid a | 


| 





He has never been able to identify himself with the English people, 
or to persuade them that he is really one of themselves. His 
political career among us has ever been that of a clever alien, 
scrutinising us from without, but not able to enter fully into our 
feelings ; and it is in consequence of this that Mr. Disraeli has so 
frequently miscalculated the force and mistaken the direction of 


crushing defeat, Mr. Disraeli offered to reduce the borough fran- | public opinion. No genuine Englishman would ever dream of 
chise to £8 rental, or £6 rating. This, however, did not satisfy | extolling the infamous Lord Boliugbroke as the very Bayard of 
the Liberals. Mr. Disraeli was defeated; he appealed to the | English politics. The Conservatism of Lord Salisbury, of Mr. 
country on this very question, and the country returned a majority | Gathorne Hardy, even of Lord Derby, I can understand. But the 





against him. But it is worth while to quote a sentence or two | 
from Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the second reading of the Reform | 
Bill of 1859. ‘* I cannot look,” he said, ‘‘ upon what is called re- | 
duction of the franchise in boroughs but with alarm, and I have | 
never yet met any argument which fairly encounters the objections | 
that are urged to it. You cannot encounter it by sentimental | 
assertions of the good qualities of the working-classes. ‘I'he | 
greater their good qualities the greater the danger.” Mr. Bright | 
objected to the equalisation of the county and borough franchises | 
because, ‘ if you have the same franchise in counties and towns, | | 
see but very little chance of your ever reducing the suffrage in | 
towns.” ‘* Why,” replied Mr. Disraeli in the speech from which I | 
am quoting, “ that was the very object we wished to attain, and it is | 
something to have such an admission from the bon. member for | 
Birmingham himself.” 

Your readers will remember Mr. Disraeli’s speeches against the | 
Reform Bill of 1866. That Bill proposed to reduce the borough | 
franchise to £6, and Mr. Disraeli opposed it because it would put } 
England in the power of the working-classes, and would thereby | 
“make of a first empire a second-rate republic.” I will not | 
weary your readers by quotations. Suffice it to say that up to 1867 
Mr. Disraeli never let drop a hint that he was in favour of what 
he called “ vertical extension” of the franchise. He was willing 
to enfranchise a small and select band of the working-classes by 
means of fancy franchises, but he denounced in every variety of 
phrase the enfranchisement of ‘‘ an indiscriminate multitude.” 

In January, 1867, he published a volume of Parliamentary 
speeches on Reform, all breathing unqualified hostility to the 
principle of household suffrage, or anything approaching to house- 
hold suffrage. This shows what Mr. Disraeli’s intentions were 
when it fell to his lot a second time to propose a reform of the 
franchise. And his acts did not belie his intentions. He opened 
the campaign with a series of resolutions which were certainly 
hostile to the principle of household suffrage. These resolutions 
were laughed out of the House of Commons. Then followed ‘the 
ten minutes’ bill,” which fell still-born. Afterwards came an 
abortion of a household-suffrage bill, so overweighted by fancy 
franchises and dual votes that it was a mere sham. All these re- 
strictions were knocked off by the Liberal Opposition, and the 
Bill which passed eventually was really the bill of the Liberal 
party, though Mr. Disraeli’s name happened to be on the back of it. 

Mr. Disraeli is a master of fiction; but it would be convenient 
if, in his future political dissertations, he would tell us whether it 
is the author of ‘‘ Coningsby ” or the leader of the Tory party who is 
speaking. It would not be necessary to test the accuracy of the 
* historical conscience ” of the former; but the leader of the Tory 
party and an expectant Prime Minister of England has no busi- 
ness, I venture to think, to deal with plain facts after the fashion 
of a novel-writer. It is this habitual passion for political leger- 
demain that prevents, and will continue to prevent, the people of 
this country from giving their confidence to Mr. Disraeli. ‘They 
may go in crowds to see him and hear him speak, but that isa 
very different matter from giving him their confidence. He re- 
ceived an enthusiastic reception in Edinburgh in the winter of 
1867, and was then also cheered by audiences of working-men ; 
but when the general election took place, the ‘‘ great and under- 
standing people,” whom Mr. Disraeli had eulogised in expectation 
of favours to come, gave their votes to his opponent. 

I have confined my criticism to only two statements in Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech ; but there are many others of his assertions of 
which, I trust, he will hear in the House of Commons. He ought 
certainly to be forced to explain the following sentence :—‘‘ I 
speak of what I know,—not of what I believe, but of what I have 
evidence in my possession to prove; that the Crimean War would 





never have happened if Lord Derby had remained in office.” 


What does it con- 
SCRUTATOR. 


Conservatism of Mr. Disraeli—what is it? 
serve P Will some one tell me ?—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE FARMERS AND THE STRIKE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Why is it to be taken for granted that a rise of agriculturak 
wages must drive farmers to the wall? If such a rise is effected, 
lands which at present only just repay cultivation will do so no: 
longer, and will cease to be cultivated. Lands just above these 
in quality, now yielding the lowest rents, will still repay cultiva- 
tion, but without any surplus of profit for rent. In the language 
of economists, the margin of cultivation will recede, and rents 
will fall. For if, after the rise of wages, the farmer cannot pay 
his present rent without reducing his profit below what he con- 


| siders the minimum rate, why can he not give his landlord notice 


that he will throw up the farm unless the rent is reduced? He 
will not be supplanted, for no other farmer could afford, any 
more than he, to pay the present rent, and the landlord will be 
compelled to give way. ln this nothing is assumed, except that 
there is a rate of profit for less than which farmers will not con- 
tinue to farm. 

Is it not to be expected that the landlord will accept an abate- 
ment of rent rather than either of the alternatives suggested, 
of cultivating his land himself, or parcelling it out among peasant 
holders? And if so, why must the conditions of the trade, or the 
system of agriculture, necessarily undergo any more revolutionary 
alteration than a fall of rents, to be inevitably recovered through 
the growth of population after no long interval of time ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. D. W. 

[The answer seems to be, that a general fall of rents will hardly 
result—where so much land is held as is held in this country as 
an investment, and a very poor investment, of money,—without a 
very great effort to avoid it on the part of the investors or land- 
lords ; and that this effort is not unlikely to be fatal to the middle- 
men. ‘The economical theory of rent is apt to ignore the fact thas 
rent is now in a very large degree profit on capital invested, which 
a landlord must struggle as hard to keep as the farmer himself.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





BOOKS. 


osiatcellanensett 
FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST.* 
Tus new volume of Mr. Freeman’s gives an account of the actual! 
conquest of England. In the last he told us the story of the 
great battle in which William won for himself the English Crown. 
But we were warned then, and may see here at length, that the 
victory of Senlac did not really give the Conqueror rule over the 
whole land. He had got rid of his chief rival, and by a solemn 
coronation and the submission of ali the native leaders he had 
gained for himself a colourable right to govern, but he was far 
from exercising such a sway asalone could satisfy him. ‘The unity 
of England was not yet complete, and the hold of Edward and 
Harold on the North had been far too lax to suit a King whose 
imperious will required strict obedience throughout his dominions. 
For the present, William’s power was even less than Harold's had 
been. Harold, at the outset of his reign, when discontent 
appeared among the Northumbrians, had gone among them and 
won their allegiance by persuasion, while William could not trust 
himself in any part of his kingdom without an overwhelming 
force to keep down the disaffected. It was, too, impossib's 








* The History of the Norman Conquest of England; its Causes and its Results. By 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A. Vol. IV. The Reign of William the Conqueror. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1871. 
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for him to begin his reign in such a way as to win the confidence 
of those who hesitated to obey him. His first necessity 
was to find rewards for those who had helped him thus 
far, and on whom he had to rely for increasing his power, —~ 
the Norman nobles and the motley host of adventurers that he 
had led to victory. The first acts of the new King were acts of 
confiscation. Then came three years of local warfare, in the 
course of which William’s ruthless energy spread his sway over 
all England. Even after this frequent revolts bore witness to the 
desperate hatred of the people to their new lords, and it was not 
until nearly ten years after the invasion that England lay quiet in 
the hands of her foreign master. 

Naturally the narrative of these scattered and hopeless revolts 
cannot vie in attractiveness with the story of the strenuous reign 
of Harold; of his glorious victory at Stamford Bridge, of his 
scarcely less glorious defeat and tragic death at Battle; yet this 
too has its deep interest for those who care to study in detail the 
method and effects of the Conquest, which more than any other 
event in English history has changed the conditions and character 
of our people. Moreover, to the student this volume is even more 
valuable than the last. The history of the campaign of 1066 has 
been told by others than Mr. Freeman with spirit and general 
truth. The additions and corrections which he could make were 
in matters of detail. But with regard to the settlement of England 
after the Conquest, even the main lines of the history have been 
obscured by conflicting theories. The two best known writers, 
Sir F. Palgrave and M. Augustia Thierry, differ wholly in their 
accounts :— 

‘““If we look at one picture [says Mr. Freeman], wo may be led to 
think that the rights of Englishmen were as strictly regarded, that the 
laws of England wero as strictly administered, during the reign of 
William as they could have been during the reign of a native King. If 
we look at another picture, we may be led to think that all right and 
law was trampled under foot, and that the rule of William was a rule 
of simple brigandage. Neither of these pictures represents the real 
truth of the case.” 

If we had to choose between these extreme views, we should say 
that the general impression left by Thierry is nearer the truth 
than that left by Sir F. Palgrave. The latter discovered that the 
formal changes in law and custom introduced by the Conquest 
had been grossly exaggerated, and it is one of his many 
services to history that he cleared away on this point much 
venerable rubbish. Unfortunately he was not content with 
this, and he erred when he went on to make light of 
the changes which the Conquest wrought in the position 
of the native English. Mr. Freeman shows from the records 
of the great Survey how many Englishmen were turned out 
of their lands to make room for foreigners ; how many more 


lost rank, and were compelled to hold of foreign lords what | 


had been freely theirs. ‘The “t waste” houses which Domesday notes 
in almost every town, the utter desolation of the Northern counties, 
bore witness to the rule of a strange tyrant, whose only trust was 
in his sword and in the terror inspired by his power and ruthless- 
ness. It is, then, impossible to accept Sir F. Palgrave's rose- 
coloured view of the Conquest, and equally impossible to be satis- 
fied with a work so full of exaggeration and mistakes as Thierry’s, 
\especially as in dealing with a later period it becomes utterly 
duisleading. 


which a string of women appear as keeping, under the title of alms from 
King William, the lands which they had held in full property under 
King Eadward.” 

There is one point in which Mr. Freeman's inferences fronr 
Domesday seem to us very doubtful. Where other means of 
information are wanting, he regards the number of waste houses 
in a town as evidence how far it resisted William. Exeter, with 
its vigorous opposition to the Conqueror and its comparatively 
small loss, shows that this is not a safe test. Here, as often 
elsewhere, Mr. Freeman, we think, credits William with too 
distinct and uniform a policy, and attributes too much to his 
personal will. No doubt he was crafty, far-seeing, tenacious, but 
many of his acts bear the stamp more of passion than of policy. 
His cruelty at Alencon showed how far anger could carry him, 
and we cannot doubt that his ravaging of Northumbria was due 
to passionate vindictiveness. If really adopted considerately, aa 
Mr. Freeman’s phrase of ‘* merciless policy ” implies, the plan does 
little credit to William’s resources as a ruler. The poorest politi- 
cian would see that it was a losing game to turn a fair province 
into a waste wilderness. 

Again, while William kept his armies in better discipline than 
other generals of the time, there must have been a vast amount 
of harrying and destruction which he did not command. ‘The 
burning of the houses by Westminster Abbey on the day of his 
coronation must have been only the first of many such acts of 
ravage perpetrated by his rude soldiery against his will. If we 
| do not bear this constantly in mind, we are likely to underrate 
the suffering caused by the Conquest; to fancy that William’s 
sternness did as much good (by enforcing the law) as harm to his 
English subjects. It may have done so in the later years of his 





reign, but for a long time the people must have suffered as much 
|from rampant lawlessness as from legalized oppression. Mr. 
| Freeman is of course fully aware of this, and insists on it at times, 
| but his narrative is too generally coloured by the opposite view. 

The period of the Conquest was almost as eventful to the 
Church of England as to the State. The energy with which 
church building was carried on—so great as to have left us no 
important specimens of earlier date—was but an index of a 
mighty movement that was stirring up the whole Church. The 
removal of bishops’ sees into the larger towns, the endeavour to 
prevent marriage among the clergy, the enforcement of stricter 
rules upon monks, showed that the Church was striving to make 
| itself more efficient, and we may add, more powerful. Of course the 
| impulse did not come from William alone, or even chiefly. Rome, 
| where Hildebrand was supreme equally as Archdeacon and as Pope, 
| 





was the centre of the great wave of religious feeling which was roll- 
ing over Europe. But it made no little difference to England that 
| her new King was linked with the reforming party ; and to Wil- 
| liam was mainly due one of the most characteristic changes of the 
time, the separation of the lay and clerical Courts. Ail ecclesias- 
| tical causes were now to be judged by the bishop according to the 
Canons, not as hitherto by the hundred court and according 
to common law. Mr. Freeman brings out very clearly this 
and other changes in his valuable chapter on the ‘“ Ecclesias- 
tical Settlement of England.” 
It is perhaps ungracious, while so many points of interest remain 
untouched, to devote the rest of our space to complaint, but we can- 





) Thus the work that Mr. Freeman has done was needed, and he has not help noticing Mr. Freeman's excessive pleasure in pointing out 
gone it with the thoroughness which he has led us to expect from | blunders in other writers. ‘This is evidently the form which the 
him. His mastery of his materials is indeed astonishing. One | instinct of sport takes in him. a his notice of the wasting 
may differ from his conclusions, but it would be diflicult indeed to of the New Forest he tells us hoy ‘* what had once been neces- 
Convict him of mistakes or omissions. The care with which he | sary warfare with savage enemies, Clianged into a mere sport, in 
has worked is especially evident in his treatment of Domesday. | which pleasure is sought in the wauton infliction of suffering and 
By studying the personal history of the landowners there men- | death.” Similar but milder language might describe the change 
tioned, he has thrown a flood of new light on the way in which the | which has come upon Mr. Freeman's mind with regard to the 
old proprietors were dispossessed or were compelled to enter into objects of his chase. No doubt “it might often be a duty” to 
fresh relations with their conquerors. It would require a longer | expose the mistakes of historians whose reputation was likely to 
‘yaotation than we can give to show fairly Mr. Freeman's method | strengthen old errors or introduce new ones. It was needful to 
of dealing with this subject, but the following passage may give | counteract the fascination of Thierry by exposing his bluuders, 
some imperfect notion of it :— | though we could wish that those had been omitted which were 

“In many other shires we find a large class of King’s Thogns, bearing corrected in the last revision of the work. But it is the sporte- 
English names and holding small estates which themselves or their | man who holds up to us in triumph such a mistake as +rthis:— 


fathers had held in the time of King Edward. A long list of such is | ‘Duke Robert Wiscard, who by writers in distant lands has been 
’ 


found in the neigbouring district of Wiltshire. But in Berkshire the : er : : 
list is indeed short. One Englishman alone holds a single hide of land | strangely mistaken for an English king.” A note gives the 


which he had himself held under King Eadward. This man, Eadward | necessary information that this bag was made on the moors of 
by name, is most likely the same who occurs as the predecessor of ‘‘the Polish historian Dlugoss.” 


several Norman owners, a case no doubt where the Conquerocr’s clemency 3 . . ; 
had allowed the former owner of a great estate to keep some small| We fear we are infected, for we cannot resist the temptation of 


portion for his mere maintenance...... A few others occar who held 
lund which in Eadward’s days had belonged to other Englishmen, and 
of which it is mostly impossible to say whether it had passed by con- 
fiscaiion, by purchase, or by inheritance. .... . Still more to be 
noticed, as illustrating the boasted clemency of William, are the cases in 


noting a mistake which would have pleased Mr. Freeman had he 
found it in one of his pet objects of aversion. We read on p. 125, 
‘* The course taken, from Dieppe to Winchelsea, was longer than 
the course of the great fleet from the mouth of the Dive to 
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Pevensey.” As any one may see in a moment, the first-mentioned 
passage is much the shorter, and since the fleet did not sail from 
the Dive, but from the Somme, it is evident that Mr. Freeman has 
been guilty of a slip of the pen. 





HOPE DEFERRED.* 

NOVEL-READERS are indebted to the lady novelists of the day 
for many admirable pictures of French life, which have made the 
* ways’ of a nation, politically the most inconstant, but socially the 
most immovable people in the world, familiar to English men and 
women as travel can never make them. Miss Thackeray and 
Miss Kavanagh are painters of French interiors, and Mrs. 
Sartoris’ Week in a French Country House makes us all feel as if, 
like Theodore Hook’s friend, we had * been there.’’ But neither 
those nor the other writers who have illustrated French life for 
us have done so in a controversial or disputative spirit. They 
have shown things as they are, with liveliness and accuracy ; they 
have not rebelled or demonstrated. The foundations of that 
social system which in some respects is so admirable and in 
others so detestable in our eyes, are so fixed that it is impossible 
to believe they can ever be moved. The superstructure is regarded 
with the unquestioning, unanimous admiration of the whole nation ; 
accepted as indisputably the highest and grandest evidence of 
civilization known to mankind, as a standard for the comparison 
of all nations, whose inevitable result must be their inferiority. 
OF this edifice, the mariage de convenance, as it used to be 
popularly and officially called, is the keystone. Take it away, and 
social life in France would undergo an integral change. To our 
ideas, the alteration must in certain respects be for the better, even 
though it should include, as it undoubtedly would, the reduction of 
the parental and filial relations in force and closeness to some- 
thing like our own not practically elevated standard, but we do not 
believe there is any section of opinion in France to which the 
notion would be tolerable. Women—to whom the French system, 
in which ‘‘se marier” is an abstract question, might be supposed 
by us to be most distasteful, against which we could easily imagine 
them disposed to rebel in vindication of the dearest of women’s 
rights, that of giving herself to the man she loves and refusing to 
give herself to the man she does not love—regard it with com- 
placency, and would be quite horrified at the idea of its abolition. 
‘Of course it ought to be, because it is,—the converse of French 
argument and practice in political affairs ;—if it were not, there 
would be old maids in France out of convents, and imprudent 
marriages, as there are in England, children unprovided for, and 
@ general terrible breach of decorum. ‘There is truth in this, but 
‘it is not all the truth, nor even the greater or most important part 
of the truth, as we see it, but as they do not, and so the question 
remains an open one, in which English people take a protesting 
controversial kind of interest, mingled with an uneasy conscious- | 
ness that the same sort of thing is becoming the custom of society | 
here, though it is not its proclaimed law,—an interest which French | 
people regard with polite surprise, as a sample of the imperfect | 
social comprehension of every country except France. 

The mariage de convenance is the theme of Miss Pollard’s novel. | 
She handles it very well from the sentimental point of view, and | 
still better from the moral. She regards thé custom with strong | 
‘disfavour, which, as she implies that she livesin France, and writes 
from her own knowledge and observation, is to be respected as a 
conviction, not taken as a prejudice. She illustrates its worst 
features forcibly, she draws the contrasts which the subject pre- 
sents with strong and delicate feeling, and urges with earnestness 
an honest womanly plea for love as the only guarantee for happiness 
in marriage. We go with her in all this, and farther than she does, 


for we hold that love is the only motive which justifies marriage at | 
all,—but we cannot fail to see that she injures her own argument | 


by the admittance of any but French influences into the story. As 
she tells it, not as she intends it, the English mother of Jeanne de 
Lutz, by her aversion to the French system, by her interference 
‘with its action in the case of her daughter, prevents a marriage in 
which both parties would have found love and happiness. ‘This is 
a strange oversight, and no doubt it has arisen because Miss Pollard 
had not the courage to go so far out of the facts of her own know- 
ledge as to assign the objection to a French source. The in- 
troduction of an English element at all is a mistake; it only 
weakens the impression made by the story, by causing it to be 
contemplated from an exterior stand-point, instead of being per- 
mitted to appeal on the broadly human plea to the powerful action 
of general sympathy. 





* Hope Deferred, By Eliza F. Pollard, Author of 
and Blackett. 





This flaw in the mechanism of the novel is the most serious 


fault to be found with Hope Deferred. The style is clear and 
pleasant, and it has an unaffected earnestness, as if the writer 
strove eagerly to put all that occurred to these unfortunate peo- 
ple before the reader without thinking about herself; one of 
the rarest graces of fiction. ‘The story is told by a young English 
lady, who goes to France as companion to Jeanne de Lutz. There 
is not much about her, but it is well said, as the following extract 
will show : — 

“Who has no mother, has no home. My sister Louisa and myself 
learned this lesson early. I, less quickly than she perhaps, because my 
nature was ever more bright and hopeful than hers, needing less to 
make me happy. We were brought up at school, lacking nothing out- 
wardly. Fed, clothed, educated, what more could we need? Trained 
morning, noon, and night, until I almost marvel that all nature was not 
trained out of us. So we grew almost to womanhood. I remember no 
joy, but many a bitter grief, childish perhaps, but all the more acute, 
all the better remembered because there was no comforter. Such 
a strange childhood—a romp; a game in a large playground; no 
dolls; no playthings; no household pets; just an every-day life of 
books; lessons well or badly said; praise charily given; a straight 
walk two and two through squares and crescents ; stolen pleasures few 
and far between; an idle hour with some fairy-tale, seated on the 
gnarled root of an old Jaburnum tree. Strange that all brightness did 
not fade out of our hearts; and yet perhaps there was no more laughing 
face, no lighter step, no more joyous voice than mine, when I stood, 
in all the pride of my seventeen summers, in my father’s house, listen- 
ing seriously to the mandate that man and woman alike were born to 
labour. It was not different from what I had heard all my life. Work—of 
course, I was ready and willing to work. The mysterious future lay all 
before me, a silver line of glory; my whole being expanded in the 
mere delight of living. Nothing could damp my ardour, nothing could 
make the world less good, less beautiful. I saw no evil, I knew no 
harm. Thus I started fearlessly on my journey.” 
| That journey was to take her into the heart of a system in 
| which sending a girl of seventeen out of her father’s house to 
| work for her bread among strangers has no place, but giving her 

in marriage to a man whom she has never seen is a matter of 
course. Which is the worse alternative, the harder ordiaance of 
society? We shall never agree on that question, but, at least, for 
| the first there is the plea of necessity, though it is an elastic one, 
and many times it has occurred to the present writer, seeing the 
| homes from whence the daughters have gone forth to earn their 
| bread, to wonder exceedingly. The reader would like to see 
| a little more of this girl, whose sketch of the privations of school 
| life is so admirable,—that ‘‘no dolls, no household pets,” reveals a 
| great truth too much ignored by parents ;—but she becomes vague, 
| being kept in the background, while Jeanne de Lutz, a charming 
| French girl, with all the good and none of the unpleasing charac- 
teristics of her nation, fills the scene. The family circle 
jat Amonville is delightfully described, and one likes all 
| the people, especially Count Louis, the hero of a story 
| which unexpectedly takes a melancholy and ultimately a 








| tragic tone. The English mother of Jeanne de Lutz speedily 
becomes confidential with Miss Ivor, and tells her country- 
woman why it is that she shrinks from carrying out the / 
family arrangement by which Jeanne and Count Louis are to 
combine the family estates by their marriage. Her discourse is on” 
the mariage de convenance, and though there is nothing new in itj > 
all the reasons with which we are familar are well put, in a simplegy 
womanly, convincing way. Then, later in the story, we have t 
| illustration in the persons of the Marquis de la Croix and 
| wife. The handsome, unscrupulous Marquise plays an import 
part in the story, a part which is dexterously managed, for sh¢ 
| never inconsistent with her real heartlessness and frivolity, am 
| when she is guilty of a great crime, does it cleverly by the hall 
| of another,—a much less wicked woman, in whom passion is fig 
and absorbing, not an affair of coquetry and minauderie, asf 
| in the Marquise. Here is the sketch :— 














“The Marquis was a dark man, at least as far as his hai 
moustache went; his face was of a sallow indescribable complexion, 
| shaven, defining to perfection the ‘thick moustaches’ and long pé 
imperial; the eyes were cold and careless, generally expressive 
| particular feeling, save when they lighted upon a woman, and 
| from mere habit they assumed that criticizing look as w 
| man examines the points of a horse. He was, in fact, a perfect ® 
| of acertain class of Parisian gentlemen, such as one may meet anv 
| day lounging on the Boulevards or in the clubs,—a man who had passed 
| through every form of dissipation and pleasure, and to whom no 
| vice is unfamiliar. Had he been asked, he would probably have said 
| be had never been a child, and he would have spoken the truth; whiie 

yet in age a boy, life had no secrets for him. The card-table, billiards, 
| the racecourse, mistresses,—each in their turn had claimed him for 
| their votary ; to be tossed on one side to-day, picked up to-morrow, 
| dropped again next day, and so on, in one eternal round, until at five- 
| and-twenty half his fortune was spent, and he himself was blasé and 
| wearied, believing neither in God, man, nor womankind. Then it wia 
that his dear friends had gathered round him, and preached matrimeuy 

—that was something new—a change, at least, so he agreed to try it; 


“Avice,” &c. London: Hurst : . 
: | and Louisa had been hunted up out of her distant province, proposed 
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for, and ty ge gp with a oe ay ory | que erant monimentis, incensa urbe pleraeque interiere.” And 
title made up for deficiencies, an er own fortune ed up t © gap. > H ; H ; 
= cmap elae suatign thee oune cut of. pemne ta the Umea | then, as Professor Seeley points out, there is the question of im- 
existence, then he resumed his old life. Husband and wife met at their | probabilities and inconsistencies. The improbabilities have been 
late breakfast to go their own way afterwards,—she to her visiting and too much dwelt upon; as he rightly remarks, ‘‘ what is probable or 
shopping, he to Le = or i — Boulevard. The dinner-hour | improbable in a state of society so different from our own it is 
Wor ata ae oe eatohe dingd lone Tere ee ongagement; | hard for us to decide.” Some writers, for instance, have thought 


but even then they rarely dined alone. Téte-a-tétes are unpleasant A s 2 7 é 
unless love and sympathy preside. Then to ball or opera, theatre or | that the long reigns attributed to the kings were decidedly im- 


concert, until morning dawned. And so they lived on from day to day. | probable. Yet Captain Richard Burton has proved satisfactorily 
Of any inner life, any union of soul with soul, they never dreamt.” ‘that in a country where long reigns would seem to be at least 

The picture might find many pendants on this side of that strip | equally improbable, the African kingdom of Dahomey, seven 
of silver sea which does not make quite so much difference as we | successive sovereigns actually reigned for a longer period than has 
fondly imagine, but the author’s point is the sanction of such a! been attributed to the seven Kings of Rome. But the incon- 
state of things by the laws of society, and its habitual recognition | sistencies remain. As it is tersely put in the preface, ‘the early 
by custom, its not being considered detestable on the part of the | history of Rome is so full of them, that if we had the best reasons 














men and degrading on that of the women. 

We must not tell the story of the long-deferred hope, and how 
it was ultimately realized, through what trial, and what training, 
—with one terrific incident, brought about with a skill which, if it 
had no other merit, would mark out this book from the rank and 
file of the crowded array of novels; we can only direct attention 


to it as a true and beautiful delineation of a woman’s heart at war | 


with circumstances and with fate. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY’S LIVY.* 
The First Decade of Livy, by Mr. Seeley, was, if we remember 
right, one of the earliest announcements of the Clarendon Press 
Series. If any reader should be disposed to think this slender 
volume, containing somewhat less than two hundred pages, and 
dealing with the first book of the Decade only, an inadequate 
ending to several years of waiting, we may assure him that he is 
mistaken. Professor Seeley’s work is, it is true, small in bulk, 
but then it is pure gold. We have never seen a volume of any- 
thing like equal size into which more has been compressed, which 
has represented more of industrious research, of ingenuity, and 
of felicitous conjecture, and above all—for this is most needed 
in dealing with such a mass of confused fragmentary 
materials, and such a variety of contending theories—more 
of calm and philosophical judgment. ‘That Professor Seeley 
has settled all or indeed most of the obscure questions of 
early Roman history would be too much to say, but that he 
has made some things so clear that for the future scholars will be 
practically agreed upon them is a very moderate statement of the 
result of his labours. In dealing with this subject he succeeds, 
as our readers will be aware, to a reaction in favour of what 
may be called the “ believing” theory. When Dr. Dyer asserted 
that the destructive critics had gone a great deal too far in dealing 
with early Roman history, he doubtless commanded much 





sympathy—more, perhaps, of sympathy than of deliberate consent | 


—with his views. The argument which he set himself to contro- 
vert had been discredited by exaggerated applications. Writers 
whose learning and ingenuity were not accompanied by an equal 
development of judgment and taste had pushed it to an extreme 
which it was easy to convert into a reductio ad absurdum, Some of the 
tests which it was held lawful to apply to the Roman legends 
were quite capable of dissolving undoubted historical facts. 
When the very names of the Kings disappeared from Roman his- 
tory it was evident that scepticism had passed its proper limits, 
and that a writer who stated the opposite side of the question was 
doing a valuable service. Still the great fact on which scepticism 
relied remained practically untouched, the fact that there is nothing 
like any contemporary history of the early ages of Rome. This 
must not, indeed, be allowed to discredit such broad outlines of 
historical fact as tradition may reasonably be believed capable of 
preserving, but it does tell with fatal effect on the authenticity 
of the details. Dr. Dyer, indeed, has laboured to prove that there 
were, and even in fairly considerable numbers, contemporary or 
nearly contemporary documents on which the historians of a later 
time built their narratives. 
fessor Seeley in thinking that he has not made out his case, 
that the utmost that he has established is that there may 
have been more of these documents than the sceptical school 
believes. ‘‘ If,” says Professor Seeley, ‘ the documents themselves 
Were meagre, the evidence about the documents is more meagre 


still,” unless, indeed, we find an exception to this statement in | 


Livy's own words, which certainly do not favour the theory of 


belief, —‘+ Et quod parvae et rarae per eadem tempora literae fuere, | 


una custodia fidelis memoriae rerum gestarum ; et quod, etiamsi 
quae in commentariis Pontificum aliis que publicis privatis 





° Livy. Books I.-X. With Introduction, Historical Examination, and Notes, By J. 
R. Seeley, M.A., Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. Book I. Oxford: | 
Clarendon Press, 1871. 


Most readers will agree with Pro- | 


| sequence of a great population having grown up outside the clans, am 


| for believing it we should not know what to believe.” 
| Still, on the whole, we may say that Professor Seeley’s work is 
constructive. He says:—‘* Is it, then, possible to know anything 
about the early history of Rome? Nothing, I think, from the 
| history-books taken alone, and about that part of the history which 
| deals with particular persons, nothing from any other source. But 
concerning the relations of the Romans to other nations and other 
Italian tribes, the growth of the State, the time and mode of the 
introduction into it of the different arts which constitute civiliza- 
tion, the development of its political, religious, and legal ideas, we 
may gather sufficient information to form an outline history.” He 
points out six sources of information available for this purpose : 
—physical geography, comparative philology, comparative mytho- 
logy, comparative law, archeology, and the later history of Rome. 
The last of these only he feels to be within the scope of his subject, 
and he avails himself of it with singular sagacity and skill. We 
might be inclined to question the statement that ‘nothing can be 
known about that part of the history which deals with particular 
persons,” which seems, indeed, to go beyond the views elsewhere 
expressed in the “‘ Historical Examination,” but that the method 
proposed is perfectly sound is beyond all question. The 
chapters in which it is carried out have almost the interest 
of a romance. Readers who have not kept up their know- 
ledge to the latest point will find some of their received ideas 
shaken. Among such will be the distinction, now become almost 
a common-place in the mouths of teachers, between populus and 
plebs. On this matter Professor Seeley accepts Madvig’s view, 
that Niebulr's speculations about Livy's uses of populus as describ- 
ing the patrician as opposed to the plebeian part of the people are 
entirely without foundation (‘‘ prorsus sine ullo argumento fin- 
guotur”). Another loss will be the notion that the constitution of 
Servius ‘Tullius was a timocracy, founded on the idea * that pro- 
perty was a guarantee of patriotism.” Wo find this put by our 
editor with characteristic simplicity and force :— 
“If we examine the system, we shall find that this result was acci- 
| dental. The classification was originally planned with a purely military 
| view. The classes are arranged according to the armour they carry ;. 
| the heavy-armoured are first, not because precedence is given to the 
| rich, but because they are most exposed to the enemy’s attack. Bat 
the plainest proof is the position of the carpenters, trumpeters, and 
| horn-blowers in the system. It was evidently no political consideration 
| that gave it to them, but their necessary attendance upon an army in 
| the field.” 
| The convenient account of the three tribes, the Ramnes, Tities, 
}and Luceres, as reptesenting respectively Latin, Sabine, and 
| Etruscan elements in Rome, vanishes at the same time, though 
| the tribal division itself remains one of the fundamental facts of 
| Roman history. But whatever his losses, the reader cannot but 
| feel that his gain has been very great, that he has got, at all events, 
| several points of firm footing. We cannot do better, by way of 
| showing what these points are, than by quoting part of Professor 
| Seeley’s summary of results :— 
«We seo a number of ‘gentes’ or clans livirg apparently in locaR 
| districts or ‘pagi’ side by side. They bear for the most part the 
names afterwards conspicuous in Roman history as the names of the 
great patrician houses. They are divided into three great tribes. 
They regard themselves as connected both with the Latins and withthe 
Sabines. Where several sacred places are near together-—the Ara 
| Maxima of Hercules, the sacred place of Faunus Lupercus on the Pala- 
tine, the temple of Quirinus on the Quirinal—a town springs up. To 
this the clans resort for festivals, markets, and for common deliberation. 
The clans are an exclusive body, and are in possession of various priest- 
| hoods and religious privileges. Though we are told of a great Sabine 
clan—the Claudian—being admitted among them, they do not as a rule 
admit strangers into their body.” 
| Then comes an account of the political institutions of this commu- 
nity,—the king, the ‘ senatus,’ the * quaestors’ or law officers; of 








| its religion, and of its army, ‘‘ which consists principally of cavalry 


choseu in equal numbers from the three tribes” :— * 


“In this primitive constitution a great reform takes place. In con- 
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army is formed from the whole community, each citizen being ranked 
according to his property, and required to provide himself with corre- 
sponding arms, This army consists mainly of infantry arrayed in 
phalanx. The army so constituted is regarded as a national assembly, 
and when the will of the nation is to be expressed, a single vote is 
given to each century of the army. In order to make the property- 
register, a new local classification is required. Four local city tribes 
are established. At some unknown time, but possibly at the same 
time, the outside population is admitted into the clans, into the three 
tribes, and into the comitia curiata. But the original clans continue to 
regard themselves as being the only true clans. A national temple of 
unprecedented magnificence is built on the Capitoline hill. A foreign 
sacred book is acquired, which introduces a Greek element into the 
religion of the country. Finally, a revolution takes place, and the king 
for life is superseded by two magistrates holding power only for a year.” 
It would not be right to leave without a word of notice that part of 
the editor’s work which consists in the criticism and interpreta- 
tion of the text. It must suffice to say that we have found it, as 
far as our examination has reached, characterised by the same 
subtlety and the same careful judgment that we have found else- 
where in the volume. With one specimen of Professor Seeley’s 
annotation, we shall conclude our notice of what is a really great 
contribution to history and scholarship, one well worthy of the 
two Universities with which by a happy combination of circum- 
stances it is connected. The passage occurs in the proposal of 
Collatinus to the young Tarquins that they should decide the 
question of the superiority of their respective wives by going to 
see what they were doing. The words are, ‘ Id cuique spectatissi- 
mum sit, quod necopinato viri adventu occurrerit oculis ”:— 

“11, Id cuique spectatissimum sit. Most of the editors and histor- 
ians pass over this singular expression. I find an attempt at interpre- 
tation in Dr. Dyer, who gives, ‘ There can be no better proof than what 
shall meet our eyes on so unexpected a call,’ and in Freund’s school 
edition, who gives, ‘ Let that be for each the thing most noticeable,’ i.e., 
most convincing. Ingerslev, in his Dictionary, refers to the passage, 
and translates ‘spectatissimum ’ ‘ most trustworthy.’ Lemaire simply 
says it refers to ‘ingenium,’ without explaining how in that case 
‘quod occurrerit oculis’ is to be explained. All these explanations 
refer ‘cuique’ to the husbands, which makes ‘ viri’ entirely superfluous 
and out of place. All too, except the last, put a strain upon the mean- 
ing of ‘spectatissimum.’ Freund's meaning would more naturally be 
expressed by ‘id spectet praecipue quisque ;’ Ingerslev’s by ‘id maximo 
sit cuique indicio.’ It seems to me that the ‘viri’ shows that ‘cuique’ 
refers to the wives. Nor can I give any meaning but that of ‘testing’ 
to ‘spectare’ here. The expression ‘spectatissima foemina’ would be 
justin place: below we have ‘spectata castitas.’ I believe that Livy 
has transferred the word from the person to the action, as we have 
chy’ tpya mov rerovdor’ tors wirrov h Oedpaxtra for rerovddro;, 
dedpaxérog. The expression would then be equivalent to ‘sit specta- 
tissima quaeque secundum id quod,’ &c. It would be loose, but not 
unnatural, writing.” 





POPPIES IN THE CORN.* 


Ir is a pity that the cultivated, thoughtful clergyman, an Oxford | 


man, who has written these essays—essaylings, he calls them—in 
London Society, and reprinted them in the present volume, 
should accustom himself to sentimental and rather gushing titles, 
for it will inevitably narrow the circle of his readers. He com- 
plains, properly enough, that feeling, and still more the exhibition 
of feeling, are too much looked upon as unmanly, so that the 
affectation of caring nothing for anything is becoming a 
dangerous disease amongst the rising generation of young men. 
We think he exaggerates the extent of this evil, but he should 
take warning by it not to close his books to such men by 
titles of this sort. Why not have called his book simply, 
**the pleasant days of life,” or, ‘* the holidays of life,” instead 
of. poppies;” or, “glad hours in the grave years”? and 
he would then have saved himself the necessity of explaining 
the analogy in almost every essay, and of spoiling his 
metaphor or losing sight of it altogether; for the visits of old 
friends, or thoughts on ‘‘ unset blossom,” or a November ramble 
alone in the deep, dank, fallen leaves, however pensively enjoy- 
able, cannot with any appropriateness be said to resemble, either 
in their rarely exceptional occurrence or in their startling contrast 
with the ordinary colourlessness of life, the bright scarlet of the 
occasional poppy amidst the acres of quiet brown or still quieter 
green corn. The same tendency to sentiment, ratker run to seed, 
is observable all through the book; more, however, in style than 
in thought, though the pensiveness sometimes grows a trifle 
mawkish and is too freely dealt in. In style, the sentimentality 
exhibits itself, as we have said, in the titles, and in such expressions 
as ‘‘an old book tells us,”—meaning the Bible ; ‘* old friends; leaves 
yet left upon the thinning tree... . . . Old friends. Yes, or we 
may call them thechrysanthemums and asters now in one’s garden ; 
«+++. Old friends; as life goe# on and wanes we find we have 
no income of these... .. . Old friends; ah! well may we class 





* Poppies in the Corn, By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” London: 


‘Tinsley Brothers. 


te 
thoughts of them with this handful of bright, short-lived blog. 
soms.” ‘ Let me see, what does a wise man—no parson, only old 
Aristotle—say?” ‘‘ Verily, I'd rather pass some from mine own 
purse into that of a needy friend,” &c. Here is an affectation of 
quaintness, which spoils the simplicity,—simplicity already suffi. 
ciently dangered by the too great pensiveness of the thought. There 
are other faults which we will venture to point out, because 
we think we see indications that our author is still in the prime 
of life, and not probably beyond improvement as a writer of 
essays for our innumerable periodicals ; and he is so cultivated, 
tasteful, and high-principled a man—if we can judge of him 
by his writings—and with such a simple and thoroughly 
healthy tone of mind—that not only London Society, but society 
at large, is the gainer by his literary exercises. But he is too 
didactic, and his pensive moralisings run into repetition and prose 
before he arrives at length at the ostensible subject of his essay. 
The effect is to make one feel that he knows the subject is so 
slight that, if he is to make out his number of pages, he must 
take advantage of every leading of thought, and follow it to its 
conclusion. And so, though he offers us poppies ready gathered, 
he declines to give them to us till we have followed him through the 
corn to where they grew. And taking his thoughts in detail, he 
is a little too heavy. He does not touch the theme lightly enough. 
He is determined to be exhaustive, or rather, he cannot resist the 
temptation of being so, and runs the risk of exhausting his readers 
as nee. | his subject. Here, again, the impression intrudes itself 


that he @annot afford to waste material. Take the following 
passage from the chapter—perhaps the one which most combines 
interest and instruction—on ‘*‘ Some Annals of a Sketching Club.” 
He cannot stop himself till he has found a resemblance in the 
foliage or herbage of nature to every colour in his paint-box ; he 
must clear it quite out. He reminds us of our grandmother's 
sharp and humiliating rebuke when our spoon went round and 
round the plate in search of the minutest fragment of the late 
lamented pudding,—‘* The scullerymaid cleans the plates, my 
dear ”:— 

“Well, I was going to say how remarkably nature strikes up an 
intimate acquaintance, nay, a brotherhood, with the brain’s tenant, 
even though it be ‘a guest that tarrieth but aday.’ And this I found 
to be the case as, in a late summer walk, I was pondering the subject 
of this paper. There were the fields all being cleared and prepared for 
a fresh start next year: all earth’s wide palette (it seemed to me) being 
scraped clean from the many colours which had been pinched out in big 
and little patches about it, That flake-white patch of the may-weed, 
or ox-eye daisy, which I remember to have noticed laid like a table- 
cloth (but this is to confuse my simile) over that field, ’tis all swept 
off, and stacked as pale-brown hay. Then tho chrome-yellow of that 
strip of rape in flower; the palette-knife has removed that in a clean 
swoop some time ere this. And now the ochre of the barley, the Indian- 
yellow of the rich wheat—into which, indeed, the vermilion of that bright 
| poppy-field close by had, you will observe, run and mingled—-these are 
| fast disappearing, leaving their place so bare, so bare. And that bright 

vermilion only lingers in little smears: also the crimson-lake of the 
| saintfoin has departed, and the purple-madder of tho clover. The 
| cobalt of the flax is gone; and the noutral tint of the lucerne; and 
| where the ultramarine possessed that lavender field there is a dull pig- 
| ment akin to terraverte. Where there are copses there will still be an 
abundance of sap green; but here the mars orange of the maples, and 
the scarlet vermilion of the cherry-trees, and the dragon's blood of the 
| dogwood, and the pale yellow of the hazels, and the deep carmine of the 
| brambles, will soon all run into the greens, and form that pretty chaos 
| which idle painters sometimes love to make of all the bright pigments 
which they sweep together on the palette—calling the effect a fine 
instance of Turner’s last manner—just before the thin, limp knife does 
its final work, and presto! All the pure, vivid hues and colours 
|are gone! And these will soon be gone till next year: and you 
| shall see earth’s palette just clean pale maple where the corn and hay 
had been; until the plough again transforms this to rather dull maho- 


| gany ; and again the snow to porcelain.” 


| ‘There are similar passages in abundance; before the lawn is swept 
at Christmas the colours are again enumerated; the wild animals 
of the woods are—as it were—ticked off; also the evergreens for 
Christmas decorations; the adjectives for Christmas Day are 
exhausted—‘ the sweet Day, the solemu Day, the happy Day, 
the holy Day "—and the joys of Christmas are catalogued with 
terrible patience and accuracy—Christmas greetings, Christmas 
boxes, Christmas fires, Christmas memories, Christmas re-unions, 
Christmas hopes, Christmas bells—he wisely omits Christmas 
bills, though, for that matter, even Christmas boxes have 
a painful side. Then there is an occasional carelessness, some- 
times leading to mixed metaphors. In the most poetical 
and fanciful of all the essays the ‘falling leaves” represents 
in the same passage, the death of men, and the death of 
their hopes, and the departure of the young from the parent 
roof,—‘I look at them just ere they are detached from the 
seclusion of the branch on which they are growing.” And friends 
who were once the crocuses and snowdrops of our spring-time are 
made the chrysanthemums and asters of the autumn of life; 
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«gomehow,” as our puzzled author confesses, growing ‘‘ from the | If we complain, however, that the general tendency of the Review 
very same roots ” that used to produce crocuses, lilacs, roses, &c., | is more negative and destructive than we could wish, we must 
according to the time of year and life. Again, there is an occa- ; °xcopt from such complaint the first article, a lecture by the late J. J. 
sional extravagance of illustration, as where a resemblance is drawn | Tyler, “on the development of opinion in the early Christian Ohureb, 
between the ruin left by earthquakes and the loss and pain caused | ** indicated by a comparison of the different books of the New Testa- 
by the death of friends. It is more ridiculous than touching to talk rane A ge be treatment of the same subject in the October 
in England, where we know nothing of them, of revisiting the | num r. i : oo is essay deals with the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ee chasms, the ugly fissures, the reat and naked rocks, the ment with a freedom which English theologians are little accustomed to 

ok Receastenin” ha Tentnnnns whi, “alien ee enetiiandion | use, it is in much of what it says distinctly constructive. Nothing can 
ruin ’ pe ’ qd | be more irrational, more destructive of all sound interpretation, and 




















was desolate enough, no doubt, and bare,” and finding the gaps | 
and clefts and jagged edges tapestried with grey and orange 
lichens and screened with ivy and with moss aad fern! 

We have given undue space to a notice of the faults, but it has 
been honest fault-finding—not laughing at or cutting up— because 
the author and the book are worth it. The former does not, it 
appears, belong to the Liberal party, and we could take exception 
to his implied criticism of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and other matters; and in the region of art, to his 
sneer—if we do not misread it—at Turner; and in the matter 
of games, to his placing cricket before boating. But these are 
matters of opinion, not of authorship, and we have not space to 
argue them. What we now wish to point out to our readers is 
that our author is a very pleasant and profitable writer. He is 
humorous and pathetic; a poet and an artist by nature and 
cultivation, for his prose is much of it poetry, and his chapter 
on art and his passing touches on art subjects, exhibit delicate 
taste and honest study and true appreciation. Then there 
is the charm of his strong animal spirits, equal to hard 
and serious work, and unaffectedly gay enough to enjoy to the 
fall the well-earned holiday, and his graphic power to make us 
enjoy it with him—and the high principles which he inculcates, 
as a rule, without dullness—give us confidence and respect, His 
essay on ‘ Recreation Generally” is a valuable lesson, not 
unneeded, on earnestness both in work and play—but why does 
he say even a word in favour of postage-stamp collecting ?—and 
on the necessity for the greatest moderation in play, mainly, 
of course, because work is the real purpose of life, but also because 
it is the only way to enjoy recreation. In the same essay his 
remarks about early hours, though not new, are strikingly and 
convincingly put; indeed the book abounds as much with 
vigorous common-sense as with the poetry of pensive thought 
and a keen sense of beauty, external and internal. There is a 
good deal of old-fashioned narrowness, it seems to us, in our author’s 
objection to theatres, operas, and balls. A// amusements may be 
abused, and lead to sorrow of more than ‘the meanest thing that 
breathes ;” but his condemnation of waltzes, &c., isa morbid feeling 
which will lead to twice as much mischief as it guards against. 








However, the charm of the book is the very one it should have, if 
we consider the title, namely, its joyousness ; and the charm of its | 
author, his capacity for innocent enjoyment of all sorts. There | 
are delightful passages—nature and fun all over—in the sea-side | 
sketches, in that of the sketching club, in those of the Christmas 
and T'welfth-Night parties, and in others. And it is these that | 
make us feel how young the author must still be. Imagine his 
enjoying the prospect of three weeks at the seaside with wife | 
and little ones, the packing and the journey aud the lodgings 
notwithstanding ; and he enjoys the voyage on the steamer; 
happy man! and he likes cutting docks and harbours in the | 
sand with his boys, and blind man’s buff, and the like, at Christ- | 
mas. And yet there was a time when we liked these things too, | 
and he writes of them with such reality and vividness and enjoy- | 
ment, that we live our lives over again in his descriptions. Indeed, | 
“Three Weeks at the Sea-side ” are our two favourite chapters; and | 
next, “‘ The Annals of a Sketching Club,” ‘‘ Boxhill,” ‘ Falling | 
Leaves,” and ‘Recreation Generally.” But even the least 
interesting have much that is both fanciful, and playful, and useful. 
The papers were worth collecting. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lhe Theological Review. April. (Williams and Norgate.)—We feel 
pretty certain to find in the Theological Review a number of able 








articles, written in a tone of moderation, and with a fairness which 
cannot be too highly praised, but controverting very directly some of 
our most cherished convictions. Could all the writers in any one 
number be held to have made out their several points, it would be but a | 
very slender shred of positive belief that would be left remaining. We | 
have no right to hint a censure against any man for expressing his con- 
victions, however much these may differ from our own, but it would be 
a strange result for a “Theological Review” to accomplish were it to 
succeed in proving to mankind that there is no such thing as theology. | 


ultimately of all real belief, than the indiscriminate reference to books 
so various as those included in the New Testament Canon, as if they 
were all written under identical conditions; and few tasks are more 
worthy of a genuine theologian, such as Mr. Tayler was, than the work 
of settling the relations in which they really stand to each other. To 
pass to a very different writer, Mr. Moncure Conway may be surprised 
to find himself receiving praise for being constructive. As regards theo- 
logy, commonly so called, this he certainly is not, but he gives an ex- 
position of Theism which has something definite and intelligible about it, 
and which is worth quoting :— 

“ But surely we can have no idea at all of a Supreme Being, except 

as represented in those very laws of Nature. The whole question 
between the Atheist and the Theist is, Is there Mind in Nature? 
Is there anything in the order of the universe corresponding to the 
order of Thought? Is there anything outside of our own brains, in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath, upon which we may fix our eyes 
and say, This is cosmic, not chaotic; this is wise, not blind? If there 
be Mind in the universe, if there be anywhere in it benevolent purpose, 
these are manifested to us by natural supremo laws. And if there be 
any of these laws which to our partial and dim knowledge work evil 
and pain to man, what can the Theist say, except that this is one of the 
many regions where his knowledge cannot penetrate? This ignorance 
at one point does not invalidate his knowledge at another. It does not 
impair my knowledge of gravitation that I do not also understand the 
variations of the compass. Neither does it weaken my perception of 
the benevolence expressed in a flower, that I cannot yet see 
benevolence expressed in a pestilence. I see Mind in Nature; I see 
love in it. How that Mind is related to the material combinations 
around me, I do not know: I do not doubt the existence of my own 
mind, though I cannot tell how it so blends with my visible body as to 
be able to lift my arm. How that love which I see in Nature can co- 
exist with human suffering or animal pain, may be a puzzle to me. 
Yet it is not a puzzle of which the solution is inconceivable; for all of 
us know that we sometimes ourselves inflict pain on those we love, and 
because we love them. And if we wonder that Supreme Love includes 
what we call pain and evil, our little children no less wonder that our 
love can permit them to be checked in any of their desires.” 
But why is Mr. Conway so hard upon what he calls priestly 
fictions about a future life, while he himself asserts immortality? He 
cannot make that assertion without clothing it with some sbape and 
substance. Directly you tell a man that he will live for ever, he will 
ask you, where? how? There is a curious article, by Mr. C. J. Monro, 
on “Saint Paul and the Nero Legend.” The “ Man of Sin” in the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians is to be identified with Nero,—not the living 
Nero, but the Nero that was expected to returo. An ingenious argu- 
ment is built upon the word &voxaAugdjoeras, as implying a veiling 
and an unveiling, a removing from the sight and a restoring to it 
again, a thing which was to happen both to the Christ and to the Anti- 
christ. Unfortunately there is the difficulty of the chronology, a difi- 
culty which Mr. Monro recoguises, but leaves to be separately dealt 
with. Ii the theory be accepted, the Epistle must be referred to A.D. 
69; whereas the martyrdom of St. Paul has always been placed at least 
a year earlier, 

Address to the London Clerical Conference, in the Vestry of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields. By the Rev. J. Kirkman, M.A. March, 1872. (Paul.)— 
We call attention to this singularly able little pamphlet, which has been 
published at the request of the Conference to which it was addressed, 
and which forms merely a double number of the Penny Pulpit, 566-67, 
because the question which is the subject of it bears largely on the 
whole problem which seems so difficult of solution, namely, the essential 
common-placeness of the modern pulpit. The question here submitted 
is, how far may the old models be followed in the preaching of the 
present day? And we commend the answer to the attention of preach- 
ers generally. We cannot, of course, analyse these pages in our limited 
space. They contain some of the gravest reflections of one who repudi- 
ates in his own ministry the ‘conventional idea that “ sermons cannot 
be too simple,” maintaining practically as well as theoretically that 
“the minister is too simple if he does not teach.” We fancy some of 
his clerical listeners must have slightly winced under his subtle satire; 
as, for instance, “there is a following of models that kills individu- 
ality (if that can be called killing which ends so incipient a germ);” or, 
speaking of some high models of the aphoristic style, “but, I should 
insert a caution, that unless you have some genius of aphorism in your 
own constructive thought, you cannot follow a model herein;” or, 
again, “ it is easy to clothe ourself in regal. robes, and then think one- 
self a king.” There are valuable cautions against the common clerical 
error of seeking to amass libraries of purely theological works, and 
hints on the necessity of being “ wel#acquainted with books on all other 
subjects besides divinity,” and specially on the great need for that intimate 
acquaintance with the highest models which begets ‘not studied imita- 
tion, but spontaneous resemblance.” 
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Marryat (F.), Love's Conflict, 12mo ........+... - ...(Warne & Co.) 
Marryat (F.) Woman against Woman, 12m ts ..(Warne & Co.) 
Meline (J. F.), Mary Queen of Scots, and her late st English Historian (Low & Co.) 
Oehlschiiger (H.), Strange Folk, trans by Lieut-Col. Grant, 2 vols (Longman) 
Cla CW. W.), The Passion Play, 12110. ...ccccccccccescescccccscscessccees (Simpkin & Co.) 
Ormsby (A. 8.), The “I Am’s” of Christ, 12mo., ..(Yapp & Hawkins) 
Partridge (J. A.), From Feudal to Federal, 8vo ....(Trubner) 
Pollard (E. F.), Hope Deferred, 3 vols cr 8vo.. st & Blackett) 


Ome saeee..2, Oo._£_<4, OAGs__.At..4 eee SO 
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Proctor (R. A.), Essays on Astronomy, 8vo soem Silk! (Longman) 12/0 Henry S. K1n@ and Co.,, 65 Cornhill, 

Religious Equality, Five Lectures, 8vo....... = .(Simpkin & Co.) 0 

Rogers (Rev. J. Bridport), Memoirs of, &c., 12mo., seceosseeee(SHOW) 3/6 Just published, in crown Svo, pp. 966, price 73 6d, sewed. 

Scheffel (J. V.), Ekkehard,a Tale of the Tenth Century, 2vols 1émo (Low &C ‘o.) 8/0 | ¢ 7 pr rT Me Tr r ‘ ~wec Taww 

Spicer (H.), Judicial Dramas, or Romance of tbe French ‘Criminal Law (Tinsley) 15/0 HE I EO! ‘LE S . BLUE-BOOK. : By CHARLES . BNRANY: 

Stokes (W.), Life of St, Meriasek, a Cornish Drama, roy 8V0........+.. (Triibner) 15/0 : Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; 

Strong (L.), Lectures on the Book of Daniel, cr 8V0.......+...(Yapp & Hawkins) 2/0 | With a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 

Tennant (Charles), The People’s Blue-Book, cr 8vo.... «(Longman) 7/6 London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

Tichborne Romance, its Matter-of-Fact and Moral, by a Barrister (Routledge) 1/0 

Wann oy of), Memoir of to 1872, Cr 8V0........cse0scccceseeee «..-(Marlborough) 1/0 Second Edition, r. vised and enlarged, in 8vo, price 5s. 

hich is He? Baronet or Butcher, a Rom: ance of the Day, cr 8vo (Thompson) 1/0 ’ OTICES of the JEWS and their COUNTRY by th 

gi w & Stoug ae hr o § a e 

Whitney (G. H.), Handbook of Bible Geography, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7 6 CLASSIC WRITERS of ANTIQUITY; bei ng ® Collnciion of Sintmainie 


f Ss Q 2 3 
Yonge (0. M.), Scripture Readi ngs for chools and Families...(Macmillan) 1/6, 3/6 and Opinions translated from the Works of Greek and Latin Heathen Authors 
nr ——== | previous to A.D. 500. By JOHN GILL, Translator of Olshausen’s Commentary on St. 
a = r John, &c. 
To Apvertisers.—70 insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Publishing Office before noon on Friday. 











a ae ee 7 PRESSURE on FOUNDATIONS. — For Practica) 
eae Tal Degeneres ah pas Article on this Subject, see THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by 

‘ T ‘N post 44d. It also includes View and Plan of Proposed Camberwell Vestry Hall— 

S P E C I A L T I E Ss I N G i O V ES View of Congregational Church, Thame—* Rabbet or Rebate? "—Our Ancient 


Castles—Pumps and Drinking Fountains—The Warwickshire Movement, &c. 
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BRUSSELS Kp (first choice only), One Button, 2s 6d; two-Button, 2s 11d. 1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
Paris Kip (best quality) — 3894; — =m 4s 3d. ee 
Kid Gloves, with 3 to 6 Buttons, from 2s 91 per pair. R D BA’ ADIN 1G re ASE Ss for the SPE CT A’ r OR. Price 2s 6d each. 
Gants de Suede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, o only 1s 94 per pa CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Extra Long do., without Buttons — _ Sse = Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
Russian Calf (double sewn) — w%wlld — eRe REET eee en sameameanneeen 


Saxony Gauntlet Gloves, without Buttons — Isid — P A R T R I D G E & Oo O 0 Pp EB > ER, 


Gentlemen's Gloves, Brussels Kid, 3s 6d; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Russian Calf, 2s 9d; the new Cape Driving Glove, 2s 6d per pair. 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LAN LONDON, E.C. 







































































Sample pair of any pciectitana - free on receipt of stamps. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriaye paid to the Country on u 
orders over 20s, Per ream, a 
Ty: Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... oo ooo eee one oe oe 3/0 
4 
D E B E N H A M A N D F R E E B O D a% Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approve i) eee ose we 4/0 “2 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially re sommended) ... in ove 5/0 r 
= : _..._.._ | Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ose ove R 6 N 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove eee eco ose a 10/4 6, ee) 6, “t 4/6 
© H L 0. = A. “£ U M, Outsides Foolscap ... eee ove eee ose ove ove , ooo 6/6 4 
. 3A, 3 a Letter Paper for Sc ribbling” ove one am oes plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4,6 
THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. The * Vellum Wove Club-House” Note as ee jive quires for 2/6 s 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4 6, 5/6, and 6/6 pai ar 1,000, 
CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. Large Blue Wove Commercial Eve slopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, W 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunt a 
be nH 4 rerio AINST IN WOOL. | by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. if 
OHLO S A SAFEGUE ; FECTION. WADDING. | “an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of bh 
. Account Books, C opying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, gi 
THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. la 
Siheinamenste cesta nireteheoieneneeneciesi silencio cencisinap siguiienaiaipenntinenasnierenmatrenmecen T 
TODDY — The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. ; 
Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries I 
ice and their agents, Marshall and aenth Duke Street, paneinnestiniees W.C, = 
WwW U ESTABLISHED 1780, tr 
M. Y 0 N G E R A N D Cc 0.” s YICHARD PARKIN ane CO. invite 7 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, & attention to the ir Lar re and Varied STOCK ¢ f Be 
Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, WIN ES and SPIRIT S, which we cap suled and labelled 
as other brands are frequently substituted. with their Name aud 7 R i Aaa | >. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Sroxus: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. (The 1780 enclosed in a diamond.) “ 
Liverpool: 1 Seei Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swausea: Quay and they solicit with every confidence a comparison | 
Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. as to Price and Quality. th 
i ilinetitenanssii i — Ricard Parkin & Co.'s CLARET .18s per doz s 
y IRE LTR 17. REKE 7 — Trin roanynp ) RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERR .24s per doz. m 
po thea <5 og = pot celine f | R. NAPIER'S EFFERVESCENT | Rion Pauckix & Cos Ho 24s per doz. wi 
about 23d. a pin K for Gt x IE POWDERS (Tonic. Alterative , fea "g "488 per doz . 
PANY'S EXTRAC i of Mest, requiring Baron Liebig | #s-ric SALINE I OW DERS (I oni b Alt rat v ,, and RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s C +438 per di W 
Aperient) are the most rational rew al agents in all Ri C Paid. No Charge f Bo ttl iCases 
the as Signature on every jar, being the only | cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Humorrhoidal uilway Carriage Pai o Charge for Bottles andCa es 
guarantee of genuineness, | Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing Price Lists and every information on application. 
__ Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c, | all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. ‘lhe most 38}, 39,40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
en - | happy results have been obtained by their use in all Lane, Strand, Lond on. 
7 BA’ TINGS PE KSI AN INSECT- | the above affections. ; i 7 << = 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, | , Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 1, AU DE VIE. —This pure Pale Brandy, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this | D¢ Sent on application, as being preferable to publisb- 18s per gallon, is excee lingly free from acidity, 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals, | 28 testimonials. , : - em aa very superior to snt importations 
Sold in packets, Is; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three | Gognae, 338 per doze on. —HE NRY BRETT and CO., 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and | §‘mps extra, from Old Furnival's Distillery, Holborn Bars, Established 
all Chemists. T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 1829. 
——. q 
{ "HE STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS 
BURN THE STAR NIG LLG : 
Al: 
“FIELD’S OZOKERIT CANDLES” 
. A vw i a We WwW 
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poe 
ASHIONS for the SEASON. 





OR GENTLEMEN :— 





J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 
e COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 20s.; 
k Lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton 


ith Sil 
rns, 428; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with silk 


facings, 52s 6d. 
J. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALK- 
ING, and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dress, 
91s to 358; for Walking, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s 
to 42s. 


J. NICOLL’S EVENING and 
° MORNING DRESS. 

Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 
$48; Morning Coats, of Twilled Imperial, and other 
Cloths, from 35s to 63s. Servants’ Liveries—The best 
at moderate prices. Naval, Military, and Civil Outfits, 
for all parts of the world, completed on the shortest 
notice. 

Court Dresses for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 
Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments complete, 
£20 5s; Deputy Lieutenant's do. £36. Suits are also 
kept as Specimens, or for loan, 


rok 8 YS :— 

















T] J. NICOLL'S KNICKERBOCKER 








H. SUITS, from 21s; morning suits, from 25s; 
evening dress suits, from 55s; Highland suits, from 
33s; also the new Spanish and sailor suits, from one 
guinea; and the Royal Prince costume, from 25s; 
spring overcoats, in Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Meiton 
cloths, from 21s. 


Ko LADIES :— 











J. NICOLL’S SPRING FASHIONS 

e of RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured 
Tweed, Melton, and Superfine Cloths, from £3 %s 
to£8 8s. Pantaloons,3ls 6d. Hats with lace falls, 21s. 
The spring fashions in costumes of Chambertine, 
Cashmere de Roubaix, Poile de Chavre, mohair 
plin, yacht serges, and other choice materials; also 
in shower-proof Tweedand Melton cloths, for travelling 
purposes; L’Utile, Marine, and “ Killarney” Water- 
roof Cloaks; Waterproof Tweed Circular Cloaks, 
rom One Guinea; promenade jackets and paletits, 
exquisitely shaped. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 





I I . 
of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 


(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. | 
os 441, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. | 
22 Cornhill, E.C. } 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
~50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 
In each department for every article one fixed and 


LONDON 
BRANCHES 


moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY | 


and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpect-d mourning require the 
immediate execution of mournivg orders. They take | 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides | 
materials at Is per yard and upwards from the piece. 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as | 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- | 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also | 
given for household mourning at a great saving to | 
large or small families. 


are always provided with experienced dressmakers | 
y 
| 


JAY'S, 
The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, | 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 





TRY | 
\ OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- | 
BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 
Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 

1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), | 
while costing no more than ordinary boots. 

2. APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the | 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions)i s wholly avoided. 

4, SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied 
with Soles and Heels, 

Wholesale—MOLE’s PATENT Boot Company, Liwitep, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 
DEPOT—4 ann 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


CHIEF 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) j 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
J ALDERMAN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


TIME AND TEMPER SAVED. 


STONE’S PATENT BOOK BOXES, 
FOR THE SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 
OF ALL PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS, 
Manuscript or Printed Pamphlets, Music, 
Newspapers, &c. 

Prices from 2s 6d to 73 6d. 

SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


rpours IN THE PYRENEES. 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CHEMIN DE FgeR DU Mp1 for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Via BORDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
First CLASss by Steamer and Railway ..,............... £10 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & First CLASs by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The Sailings for MAY will be as under:— 
GARONNE, Capt. Hollway ...... 13th May, at 1 p.m. 
TRUXILLO, new Steamer., 2ist May,at 3 p.m. 
ARAUCANIA, Capt. Bax .........29th May, at 3 p.m. 
The average duration of the Sea Passage is 24 days. 
Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Kailway 

from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 

MARSEILLES. 








Pav. 


TOULON. BAGNERES DE BigorRe. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, 
NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirritas, TATE, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 








CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. | 


Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRM{INGHAN—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 

Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
|: ase AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
|: ltamalel AND MAY'S 


| 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. | 


|. tae! 3 AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 


ARE NOT POISONOUS. | 


B RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 


WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. | 
' 


ne AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 


For use wherever a mitch is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 








B OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 


> taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 


ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, | 


Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 

BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 





INVATIF."S PEPQINE (LOZENGES, 4s. 
BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {L02ENGES,4 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists, 


DAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTs.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 42s, Full particulars 
and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &.—W. H. BALLEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford Street, Londen, W. Established 


1833. 











MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ali dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LoupGats Hin1, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 








t peeeredr CRYSTAL GLASS) 


E LSTOB, 42 MADDOX STREET, 
‘4 REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS 
MAKER, &c. 

The Field, June 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, “ ELstos is one of the best Breeches and 
Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 

| _N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 

rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 30s. 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
Dressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &e,, at 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 


free, 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 


Dg. and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 0O,, 
| Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 











, | Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


- se aeaee -LL. WHISK Y.— 

| This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

j is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 

| some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

| Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


Pere, AERATED WATERS. 





ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 

Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

| Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
| every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELtis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


and for 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
} Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozea half-pints, 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Draggists. 


‘| EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
| Bud (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
| nrivalled for piquancy aad Aavour, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IM[TATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRLNS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, aud 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


‘'HIRHOOY CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and ©CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warehouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELG, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL, 








7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
| used so many years, signed “ £/izabeth Lazenby.” 
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Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


CRACROFT S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Zield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller 10s 6d. 


THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, o 


& la Carte, and Suppers poached 
THE PALL MALL 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombara 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur 

ances effected in all parts of the world. ‘ 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 


| Fy te yn of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towng 
in South Australia, Drafts aagetinted and collected; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 








WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 


76,77, & 73 OXFORD STREET, 
AND AT 


LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. 








Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, | 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of | 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The APRIL Number ready (12 pages), post free. 


| 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, | 

| 











Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 





Now ready. 

HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pik#, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 

Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
= in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 

able. 








TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. | 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’s | 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- | 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign | 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an | 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to | 
20 per cent. | 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle | 
Street, London, E.C, 
WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 
RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much | 
enlarged, price 1s. This work contains a mass of | 
original and valuabie information relative to the leading | 
British and Foreign Mines now before the public, and | 
will be read with profit by all concerned. 
By Frepk. WM. MANSELL, Stock-and Share Dealer, | 
Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad Street, E.U. | 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. | 
*,* Special information upon all British and Foreign 
Mines. 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient | 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which | 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High | 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. | 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
CHOCOLAT E. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homm@opathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Mill). 


CACAOIN E 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Milky Cacidoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 











; and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. 


| Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free 


Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
“4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


| WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
| &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
| and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
| 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





| nee AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
by LAND and SEA, 

Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL. 
WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 

Particulars on application. 

Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head@ 
Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


EBEN'TURES at 5, 5$, and 6 per Cent, 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

4 AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
PPOMRGUIS ..<cccccccccseccscccecceses coe £353,515 
Invested Funds ., peusamionibiebeseevennens o+00£3,276,395 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) £137,731 
FurtHer Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Amount of Capital originally subscribed 
£600,000, on which has been paid up... £30,000 
Amount accumulated from Premiums...... 920,000 
SEE DE ccctstcnsstineinsuvinvdsiansenete 95,000 
Amount of Policies in existence and out- 
standing Additions, upwards of ......... 2,200,000 
Addition to Policies at the Ninth Division of Profits, 
2} per cent. per annum. 
The Tenth Quinquennial 
June, 1875. 


















Division of Profits, 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 

6 lg PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §&, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 














Fiddle | /Kings 

Patterns :— lor Old) Bead |Thread) or 
Silver, Shell. 
Per doz. £58 alg sdjf£s di¢sd 

Table Forks or Spoons ...|1 10 2 1./2 2.]2 5. 
Dessert do. a: «dt 9.8 7.108. i! _# 
Tet Bpoans.....cccccoveseererees 1.14.].19.]/1 1.j1 2. 


These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
£1 2s per doz.; Dessert, 16s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 10s 
per doz, 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 16s; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26; Corner Dishes, £7 103 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Kuives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, Al} 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 

| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
| valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 29 
| large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 





OTHIN G IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA | 1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Nowman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 


AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | aud 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 


tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL | 10! / st ais’ 
| and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | Kingdom by railway is trifling. 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING | derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 


FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairimmediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. | 
Had of all Chemists. | 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, | 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
@ perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and cragepe d natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and al] Chemists. 








AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. | 
OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX, 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps 





concentrated form and at a lower price. | 


Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, | 


| including brush. | 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY | 


| eF TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth | 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- | 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. } 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. | 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 








proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
f | 


or Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 


Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout | 
i the world. | 


ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 





WHITEHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 


for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—For the cure of burns, scalds, wounds, 
and ulcers, this justly celebrated Ointment stands 
unrivalled. Its balsamic virtues, immediately on 
application, lull the pain and smarting, protect the ex- 
posed nerves from the air, endue the vessels with the 
vigour necessary to heal the sore, and confer on the 
blood a purity which permits it only to lay down healthy 
flesh in place of that which has become diseased 
Holloway's Pills, simultaneously taken, muc’ assist 
the Ointment’s purifying and soothing power. 
Together these mediciues act like a charm; no invalid, 
after a fair trial, has found them fail to relieve his 
pain, or completely cure his disease. The combined 
beneficial action of the Ointment and Pills, in all dis- 
orders, is too irresistible to be withstood. 
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HE SPANISH PHOSPHATE 

COMPANY, Limited. 

Incorpo! ted under the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts 
- 1862 and 1867. ‘ 
tal £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each, £1 to 
be paid on Application, £3 on Allotment, £3 onthe Ist 
of June, and the balance at an interval of not less than 
three months. 

Shareholders wishing to pay up their Shares in full 
ean do so, and will be allowad 5 per cent. Interest on 
gil amounts paid in anticipation of calls. 

Should a less number of Shares be allotted to any 
applicant than that applied for by him, his Deposits 
sre made available towards the payment on allot- 
ment, and the balance, if any, returned to the applicant. 

In the event of no allotment being made the amount 
ef Deposit money will be returned in full. 


Capi 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry CECIL Rakes, Esq., M.P., 95 Onslow Square, 
$.W., and Llwynegrin Hall, Mold, Flintshire. 
CLARE SEWELL READ, Esq., M.P., Honingham Thorpe, 
orwich. 
oan ALGERNON CLARKE, Esq., Long Sutton, Lincoln- 
hire. 
LEONARD SepDGwWICcK, Esq., J.P., Dent, North Riding, 
Yorkshire. oa 
Henry ALFRED GREIG, Esq. (Messrs. Prévité and 
Greig), Lloyd's, and 3 Newman's Court, Cornhill, 
Director of the Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, 
Limited. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 
Mr. FREDERICK VERSMANN, Ph.D., 150 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, TWELLS, and Co., 
Lombard Street. Mr. JouN BELu, Madrid. 


Avprror—Mr.J. J. SAFFERY (Messrs. Croysdill, Saffery, 
and Company, Accountants), 14 Old Jewry Chambers, 
EC. 


SonicrTor. 
WORTHINGTON EVANS, Esq., 72 Coleman Street, E.C. 
SECRETARY (protem.)—Mr. CHARLES HALL. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES:—1 Great Winchester Street 
Buildings, E.C, 





PROSPECTUS. 
This Company is formed for the purchase of a per- 
tual lease and for the working of deposits of Apatite 
or Mineral Phosphate of Lime, as rich as, and probably 
vicher than, any ever discovered, and which are 
situated near Hellin, in the Province of Murcia, iu 
Spain. Powers are reserved to work other Phosphatic 


deposits. 

Br. Voelcker, Consulting Chemist of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, in a pamphlet on the value of 
Phosphate Manure, published in 1861, expressed a 
regret that the want of adequate means of transport 
and other difficulties had hitherto prevented the im- 
portation of Spanish Phosphate in large quantities to 
the English Market. He, moreover, says, “ It rests on 
the universal experience of farmers that no description 
of manure repays a judicious outlay so well as this.” 

The mines near Hellin, which it is now proposed to 
work, furnish an immense quantity of the finest phos- 
phate that can be obtained; and, by the aid of a wire 
tramway, this can readily be transported at small cost 
to the railway station at Agramon, and thence to 


Cartagena. From Cartagena there is a large shipping | 


trade, since it is one of the principal ports of shipment 
of Esparto, and the Spanish Government offer reduced 
rates by rai] for the transportation of the phosphate in 
large quantities from Agramon to Cartagena. 

These mines, bearing the name of Nuestra Senora del 
Carmen, include eight hills.and cover an area of 30 acres, 
orthereabouts. They contain densely-clustered masses 
of Apatite crystals in a friable sandstone, which have 
been carefully examined to a depth of 90 feet from the 
surface, and by boring into the hills. 

According to numerous analyses, the crystals consist 
of 80 to 90 per cent. of tribasic phosphate of lime, and 
the rocky matrix, rich also in phosphates, may be 
utilized locally, from the proximity of the Hellin mines 
to extensive sulphur deposits in the same province. 

A special inspection of the mines has been made by 
Dr. F. Versmann, Consulting and Analytical Chemist, 
who not only reports most favourably on the deposit, 
but has satisfied himself of the correctness of all state- 
ments made by the well-known Spanish Chemist, 
Professor De Luna. Dr. Versmann’'s report is annexed, 
@ndin it he has no hesitation in declaring his firm 
conviction, “ based upon the quality and nature of the 
mineral, the situation of the mines, and the general 
aspect of the country, that the exploration of these 
mines must form a safe and remunerative undertaking.” 

The mines are held on a perpetual lease, subject toa 
Toyalty of 3s per ton, and are estimated to yield 15,000 
to 20,000 tons of Apatite per annum for a considerable 


Water ... ose ose ooo ooo eee “08 
*Phosphoric Acid ove ooo eee ooo 4158 
oo 3 ‘Sai ese o- 53-92 
xide of Iron, ina, Magnesia, Car- 4 

bonic Acid, &. ... ese ove i el 
Insoluble silicious matter ... ove oe 31 


100-00 
* Equal to Tribasic Phosphate of Lime 90-77. 
AUGUSTUS VOELCKER. 


THE SPANISH PHOSPHATE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SpectaL Report. 

The alleged richness of the Murcia Phospbate Mine 
appeared to me so important that I at once proposed 
to send over a friend in whom I had perfect confidence, 
to confirm, by independent testimony, the description 
which had been given. Accordingly, my brother-in- 


Wednesday, March 27, visited the Mine, which he 
found to be situated about ten miles from Agramon 
Railway Station. For the first three miles or so the 
ground is comparatively flat, or with a gentle incline, 
the r inder of the dist being up and down bill, 
but quite practicable for a wire-rope suspension tram- 
way. He found that each of the hills (as represented 
in the prospectus map) had been thoroughly examined 
by excavations and galleries, ranuing from three to 
thirty-two yards into the solid rock ; while in one of the 
hills there is a shaft sunk for thirty yards in depth, 
having a gallery or tunnel at the bottom penetrating 
the hill. By the aid of three men with picks Mr. 
Ivimy removed the top soil and tufts of Esparto in 
various places; he examined the sides of the borings, 
and large heaps of material left from the trial workings. 
and found apatite crystals with mica-talc, distributed 
through the substance of tie rock. He has brought 
home samples which he considers represent nearly the 
entire mass of the hills; and these samples contain 
apatite crystals in large numbers, embedded in a matrix 
of hardened lava, which is very easily crushed. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that an enormous 
weight of mineral exists in the hills; and from this 
verification of the main facts the statements which 
have been made may be relied upon in every particular. 
Mr. Ivimy ascertained that no difficulty would be found 
in securing workmen at wages of 6 reals, equivalent to 
1s 6d per day, and that the people of the district are a 
steady, sober race. . 

(Signed) JOHN ALGERNON CLARKE. 

Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, April 3, 1872. 





Form Or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
(To the Directors of the SPANISH PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
Limited.) 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Baukers 
the sum of £ being a deposit of £1 per Share 
upon Shares in the above Company, I request 
you will allot me that number of Shares, or any less 
number, and I hereby agree to accept the number so 
allotted, and to pay all future calls that may be made 
thereon; I further request that my name may be 
placed on the Register of Shareholders. 








law, Mr. John Hill Ivimy, proceeded to Spain, and on | 


HE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


London Offices of the Erie Railway Company, 
86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, 
5th April, 1872. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE Erxig RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


The undersigned, the Committee representing in 
London the interests of the European Shareholders, 
have now to advise that Messrs. William Wetmore 
Cryder, Edward H. Green, and Gilson Homan, mem- 
bers of the Committee, have been duly elected Direc- 
tors of the Erie Railway Company, as intimated in the 
Committee's Circular of the 20th ultimo. The London 
Committee has thereon been dissolved, and have trans- 
ferred all the Shares and Proxies deposited with them 
to the said Directors, who will give their zealous atten- 
| tion in the i of the Shareholders in the same 
manuer and for the same purpose for which the Lon- 
don Committee was originally constituted—for the 
protection and development of this Railway, which has 
been well called one of the greatest Corporations in the 
world, full of importance, power, and wealth, and of 
almost boundless capacity. 

Your obedient Servants, 
WILLIAM WETMORE CRYDER, 
EpWARrpbD H. GREEN, 
GILson HOMAN, 
ALEX. DE LASKI, 
JOHN STEWART. 











London Offices of the Erie Railway Company, 
86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, 
Sth April, 1872. 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE ERIE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Referring to the above Circular from the London 
Erie Shareholders’ Committee, the undersigned Direc- 
tors of the Erie Railway Company beg to state that 
they have assumed their duties, and have taken offices 
at 86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London. 

The London Directors have great pleasure in advis- 
ing that the letters just received from their New York 
colleagues are of the most satisfactory nature as to the 
position and prospects of the Erie Railway. 

The gross earnings, as advised, are greatly in excess 
of the amount stated by the late administration. The 
per t way, equip and inery are re- 
ported to be in excellent order. The rolling stock in 
use on the road belonging to corporations other than 
the Company itself is much less than had been pre- 
viously reported. All the contracts improvidently or 
fraudulently made are being investigated by a Com- 
mittee of the New Board, who will claim indemnity 
| from all parties for past malfeasance where 
sible to be had, and take measures to provide security 
for the future. 

The floating debts pressing on the Company have 
| been paid off by a temporary loan, negotiated by usin 
London. 
Yommencing with the fiscal year, July Ist, 1872, the 
nett revenue will no doubt enable the Company to 
| resume dividends on the share capital. 
To plete the Re-organization of the Erie Com- 














Name in full 

Residence 

Profession or Description...........+...s00+e« 
Dated this......... day of. = 3 








If not convenient to make the deposit with the 
Bankers of the Company, this Form may be sent by 
Post to the Secretary, with Crossed Cheques or Money 
| Orders made payable to him, in which case the 
| Bankers’ Receipt will be returned to the applicant. 


i= or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
| YEAR, 
| For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











“preran LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 





number of years. The details of the estimates, ex- 
ses, annual revenue, and profits, as drawn out by 

r. Versmann, are subjoined. 

A provisional contract has been entered into to 
purchase the perpetual lease of the mines for the sum 
of £25,000 in cash and £25,000 in fully paid-up shares. 
oa of the Contract, bearing the date of March the 
12th, 1872, and made between Francis Edward Brewer 
of the one part, and Charles Hall, on behalf of the 
Company, of the other part, may be seen, together with 


the Memorandum and Articles of Association, at the | 


Office of the Company's Solicitors. 

The Directors haye been fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. John Bell, representative of the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders in Madrid, who will protect 
the interests of the Company in Spain. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the accom- 
panying Form, 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application for Shares, and 
Reports may be had at the offices of the Company. 





_ Dr. AuGUstvs VOELCKER, Analytical and Consult- 
ing Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society, has 
analysed the Hellin Apatite, and his Report, showing 
4n almost unprecedented richness in Tribasic Phos- 
phate of Lime, is subjoined:— 
Analytical Laboratory, 11 Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., 
London, E.C., February 21, 1872. 
I have the pleasure of handing you the results of an 
analysis of a sample of phosphate of lime from Spain, 
sent by Mr. Irons:— 


| 


| 
| _ The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
} 


£2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 


| per annum, 


The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


| paid up. 
| 
| on very liberal conditions. 


Pp 
Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 


The accounts of the Office for the last financial year. 


| returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 


The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
| SOCIETY (established 1834), 1 King William 
| Street, London, E.C.—Aseurances at very economical 
premiums, entitling to annual cash bonuses after six 
| payments. 
| At the THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
| the premium upon policies six years and upwards in 
| force was reduced 50 per cent 
The following are examples of the great economy 
thus secured in the premiums charged to policy- 
| holders:— 
Age in Original Premium Cash bonus for, Net Pre- 








Policy.| foreach £100. | the year. mium. 
| 2 | £118 8 | gol9 4 | 019 4 

30 2 810 1 4 6 1465 
| 35 | 21411 176 176 
| FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


pany upon a sound and permanent basis, the Directors 
earnestly confirm and urge the request made by the 
London Committee, that the shares shall be deposited 
with the London Agents and Bankers of the Company, 
Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, to be repre- 
sented by certificates. This course is absolutely and 
immediately necessary for the protection of the Pro- 
rietors, and to save the Erie Railway from again fall- 
ng into the hands of jobbing or speculating cliques. 

In case your shares are at present registered in your 
own name, we shall be obliged, and your best interests 
will be served, by your signing and returning to us the 
enclosed form of proxy, duly certified as directed at 
foot thereof, without deley, as the Register and Trans- 
fer Books will be closed at an early date, in order to 
—- for the election, which kas been ordered for 

uly next. 

Copies of the Share Registry are now at the Offices 
of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, Founders’ 
Court, Lothbury. 

We shall be happy to afford information to any 
shareholder who may apply to us at the above address, 
either personally or by letter to the Secretary.—Your 


obedient Servants, 
WILLIAM Wetmore CrYpsr, 
Epwarp H. Green. 
GiLson Homan. 
Frep. W. Sarra, Secretary. 
N.B.—All proxies will be received and certificates 
exchanged free of charge. 
Form OF LONDON CERTIFICATE ISSUED ON Deposit 
OF SHARES. 

The Dividends on the Stock represented by this 
Voucher will be paid at the offices of Messrs. Bischoff- 
sheim and Goldschmidt in London at the current 
rate of exchange 

TEN SHARES, Noses 


THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

This is to certify that a Certificate representing Ten 
Shares of One Hundred Dollars each in the Erie Rail- 
way Company has this day been deposited with the 
undersigned, Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, 
London, for the purposes set forth in an Agreement 
dated the 12th day of March, 1872, and subject to the 
condition endorsed hereon. 

London, 19th March, 1872. 





Countersigned 
Director of the Erie Railway. 








European Agents of the Erie Railway. 
Entered 





(Copy OF ENDORSEMENT.) 

The holder of this Share Voucher is entitled on 
demand to receive from Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt, and Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
schmidt undertake to deliver oa the surrender of this 
Voucher, and in exchange for the same, a Certi 
of Ten Shares of the ordinary Capital Stock of the 
Erie Railway Company. 
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THE BRAZILIAN COFFEE 


ESTATES COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
UNDER CONTRACT WITH THE IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT. 


CAPITAL £250,000, in 25,000 SHARES of £10 each, 


Of which 5,000, fully paid up, will be taken in part payment by the Vendors. 


Issuf OF THE REMAINING 20,000 SHares.—Payable, 10s per Share on Application ; 20s per Share on Allotment ; 20s per Share on Ist J uly, 1872: 


and 20s per Share on Ist October, 1872. 


The remainder of the Capital will be called up as required during the next three years, but no Call will exceed 30s per Share, or be made at less 
intervals than Four Months. 


The Vendors cf the Estate guarantée upon the Capital paid up an average Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, during the first 3 years 
JSrom date of Allotment. 


Shareholders will have the option of paying up their Shares in full, receiving Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the amount from 
time to time uncalled 





DirkEcrors. 
JOHN JAMES AUBERTIN, Esq., 111 Gresham House, E.C., (late Superintendent of the San Paulo Railway Company.) 


JOHN BEATON, Esq., 2 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HENRY DRENKHARN, Esq., of Hamburg, late of Rio de Janeiro. 

Lieutenant-General Sir G. ST. PATRICK LAWRENCE, K.C.S.L, C.B., 20 Kensington Park Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 
WILLIAM FREER SCHOLFIELD, Esq., Director of the New London and Brazilian Bank, Limited, Belgrave Mansions, S.W. 
HENRY ROMAN UHTHOFT, Esgq., Messrs. Fesser, Uhthoff, and Company, 12 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


BankERS,—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and CO., Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Soricirors.—Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, and CO., 60 Threadneedle Street, E.C., and 46 Parliament Street, S.W. 
SecrETary.—M. STEVENSON, Esq. 
Temporary Orrices.—2 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 
This Company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing and| The Province of S. Paulo contains an area of about 100,000 square 


working Coffee and Cotton Estates in Brazil, in connection with an 
important Contract with the Brazilian Government, which is likewise to 


| miles, and is the most celebrated in Brazil for the good quality of its 
Coffee and the large average yield per acre. Its climate is one of the 


be acquired by this Company, for the introduction of 10,000 European | most healtby in the world, and the largest portion of the Province being 


Emigrants into that Empire. 


The Directors have provisionally arranged for the purchase of the 


at an elevation of 2,500 feet above the sea the heat is not excessive. 
As regards the progress of the province and the fertility of its soil, 


“ Angelica” Estate, situated in the province of S. Paulo, containing | no better evidence can be given than the figures contained in the latest 


about 26,000 acres, of which a large portion is Coffee land of the first 
—_— The buildings on the Estate comprise a stone Dwelling- House, 
uses for Colonists, substantial and large Stores, and Coffee and Saw 


published Official Returns, which show the value of the Exports from 
the Port of Santos to have risen from £131,443 in the year 1848, to 
£1,974,919 in the year 1871. 


Mills driven by water-power. The Estate is under the management of | As regards communication between the Estate and the Port of Santos, 
Mr. Carl Coch, a German gentleman, who has had over 15 years’ prac- | the Sa» Paulo Railway (the most successful railway in Brazil) runs in a 


tical experience in the management of Coffee Estates in Brazil. 


| direct line as far as Jundiaby,—a distance of 87 miles; and the exten- 


The estimated profits from the cultivation of the “ Angelica” Estate | sion of this line to Campinas—another 27 miles—will be almost imme- 
have been prepared with great care and with a large margin for unlooked- | diately opened for traffic. For the remaining distance of 50 miles to the 
for contingencies ; they are based on the average yield of Coffee and | town of Rio Claro, a provincial company has already applied for a 
Cotton Plantations in the province of S. Paulo, viz.:—About 11 cwt. of | concession. 

Coffee or 450 1b. of cleaned Cotton per acre; and on selling—Washed | A Contract, dated the 6th September, 1871, hasbeen entered into between 


Coffee at 45s 6d per cwt., delivered at Santos, whilst the present price 
there exceeds 65s per cwt., and Cotton at 54d per Ib., delivered at 


Santos, whilst the present price there exceeds 8d per Ib. 


The existing Coffee plantations on the Estate comprise about 780 acres, 
having thereon 200,000 bearing trees (which yielded, in 1870, 27,239 
alqueires -— 5,660 cwt. of Coffee), and 100,000 young trees. They are 
at this time chiefly cultivated by Colonist families, who will form the 
nucleus for the extension of the Colony under the Government Emigra- 


tion Contract. 


The Company contemplates the employment of 1.200 families in the 


cultivation of about 8,000 acres to be planted with Coffee. 





the Brazilian Government, of the one part, and Mr. John Beaton, 
of the other part, which it is intended shall be adopted by the 
Company. 

It is also intended to enter into an agreement between Mr. John 


| 
| 
Beaton, of the first part; the New London and Brazilian Bank, 
| 


Limited, of the second part; the London and Brazilian Bank, 
Limited, of the third part; and the Brazilian Coffee Kstates Com- 
pany, Limited, of the fourth part. 
Applications must be made in the annexed form, and lodged at 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitts, Curie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, 


Tho yield from the Estate will be annually increased as the existing | E.C., with a deposit of 10s per Share applied for. 


young trees, and those to be planted, come into bearing, and may, when 
the whole of the plantations are in full bearing, be estimated to reach at 


least 90,000 cwt. of Coffee, 


Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. 
In case a less number of Shares is allotted than is applied for, the 
surplus of the deposit will be applied in whole or part, as the caso may 


The profit on this quantity of Coffee and on the Cotton purchased | be, to the payment of the amount due on allotment. 


from the Colonists would, on the above moderate sale prices, enable the 


Directors to pay a Dividend of 20 per cent. per annum upon £250,000, 
the amount of the nominal Share Capital of the Company. 

The price to be paid for the Estate and the Government Contract is 
£126,000. Of this amount the Vendors (the New London and Brazilian 


In default of payment of the amount due on allotment, the allotment 
and deposit will be liable to forfeiture. 

Share Certificates will be issued in exchange for Allotment Letters 
and Bankers’ Receipts as soon as possible. 

Copies of the Articles of Association of the Company, of the Contracts 


Bank, Limited) will take £50,000 in fully paid-up Shares of the Com- | above mentioned, abd of the official valuation of the Angelica Estate, 
pany, and will accept payment of the remainder by instalments, ex- togetber with the calculations on which the above estimates of profit 


tending over a year and a half from the present time. 

The New London and Brazilian Bank guarantees upon the amount 
paid up on the Share Capital of the Company an average Dividend of 
not less than 7 per cent. per annum during the first three years from 
the date of Allotment. 

For the purpose of encouraging Kuropean Emigration to Brazil, io 
view of the abolition of slave labour throughout the Empire, the Brazilian 
Government has granted to this Company important subsidies, estimated 
to produce £128,000, in addition to an annual payment of Rs. 48,000$ 
during five years, which will, at the exchange of 24d. amount to £24,000. 
The Company will thus be enabled to offer to Emigrants more than 
ordinary inducements and advantages, of which the Directors have rea- 
son to believe, on the authority of gentlemen of great experience in 
emigration matters, both here and in Hamburg, that a considerable 
number of Emigrants will gladly avail themselves. 

The “ Angelica” Estate is eminently fitted for the reception of 
Emigrants; it is watered by two rivers, has extensive woods, with 
timber suitable for all purposes, and is distant only sixty miles from 
Campinas, to which town the railway will be opened in the spring, and 
ten niiles from the thriving town of Rio Claro, which has a large German 
community. 





have been based, can be seen at the Offices of Messrs. BircuaM, 
DaLryMp.e, Drake, and Co., 60 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the New 
London and Brazilian Bank, Limited, 2 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
or at the Temporary Otlices of the Company. 
12th April, 1872. 





THE BRAZILIAN COFFEE ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers). 

To THe Directors OF THE BRAZILIAN COFFEE ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Gentlemeo,—Having paid £ to your Bankers , I request you will 
allot to me Shires in THe BRAZILIAN COFFEE ESTATES COMPANY, 
Limirep. and I hereby agree to accept the sam’, or any less number that may be 
allotted to me, and to pay the Calls thereon, and I authorise you to insert my name 
in the Register of the Members of the Company.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, 





Name 
Address 
Occupation (if any) .... 
Usual Signature ........ccceseereeererseeeees 
Date 
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Issue at TWO POUNDS PER SHARE PREMIUM of 50,000 Shares of £20 each, £10 per Share to be paid up, of 


THE NORTH-EASTERN 


LIMITED. 


BANKING COMPANY, 





Heap Orrices :—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


—Under the Acts 25 and 26 Victoriw Regin», cap. lxxxix., and 30 and 31 Victoria, cap. 131, conferring Lowrren Liasrnry. 


INCORPORATION : 





Total Capital... ... 0. see ews 1,020,000 


MIDDLESBOROUGH-ON-TEES. 


Cash Capital to be Paid up pers ow .. £500,000 


Reserve Fund (derived from Premiums)... +» £100,000 


Tue CarrraL or tHe Company IS COMPOSED OF :— 

1.—Fiifty Thousand Ordinary Shares of £20 each (now issued at £2 
Premium), £10 per Share to be paid up as follows :— 

£1 per Siare on Application. 

£2 — — Allotment. 

£1 — and £2 per Share Premium in Three Months from date of Allotment. 

£6 — in Six Months from date of Allotment. 

2.—One Thousand Deferred Shares receiving no dividend in any One 
Year until SEVEN per Cent. has been earned on the paid-up Capital of the 
Ordinary Shares, then to receive one-fifth of the surplus Profits, to be 
given in payment of all promotion and preliminary expenses. 

No Cash preliminary expenses of any kind whatsoever are to be 
charged to the Company, which will commence business with its Ordinary 
Capital perfectly intact and a Reserve Fund of £109,000, equal to £20 


per Cent. of the £500,000 Capital to be paid up. 





DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM BROWN, Esq., Claremont House, Gateshead, (late of Messrs. John 
Abbott and Co.) 

GEORGE CAYLEY, Esq.. Brompton, Malton, Yorkshire. 

THOMAS HEDLEY, Esq., Coxlodge Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Chairman of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company). 

BR. W. HODGSON, Esq, Gateshead (Vice-Chairman of the Tyne Steam Shipping 
Company). 

Sir HARCOURT JONNSTONE, Bart., M.P., Hackness Hall, Scarborough. 

The Hon. GEORGE EDWIN LASCELLES, Sion Hill, Thirsk. 

J.STOVIN PENNYMAN, Esq., Ormesby Hall, Middlesborongh-on-Tees. 

GEORGE WILSON, Esq., Whitby, (Messrs. George Wilson and Co.) 

MANAGING Director. 

BENJAMIN NOBLE, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne (late Manager of the Clydesdale 

Bank at Greenock). 


BANKERS. 
In LonDON—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.C. 
In SCOTLAND—The UNION BANK of SCOTLAND, Glasgow, and Branches. 
Sonicrrors. 
in LonDON—Messrs. WILKINSON and SON, 44 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
AUDITORS. 
JOHN CLEGHORN, Esq., Spring Gardens, London. 
ROBERT FLETCHER, Esq.. 2 Moorgate Street, London. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) —HURST DANIELL, Esq. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES:—IN NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—St. Nicholas Buildings; IN 
MIDDLESBOROUGH-ON-T&ES—Royal Exchange Buildings ; IN LONDON—27 and 28 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Tats Company is formed with the object of supplying the further 
Banking facilities which are required in the North-Eastern Counties, 
more especially in Newcastle-on-Tyne and the Cleveland Iron District, 
of which Middlesborough-on-Tees is the centre. The two principal 
Offices of the Company will be established at Neweastle-on-Tyne and 
Middlesborough-on-Tees. 

The Company proposes to undertake all legitimate Banking business, 
and it has already received promises of a large amount of support. 

The development of the North-Eastern District within the last few 
years has been almost without example, and the various staple trades— 
Tron, Coal, Machinery, Chemical, Shipbuilding, &c.—have increased 
many-fold without a corresponding increase in Banking accommodation, 
so that this Company will be able to obtain at once with advantage to 
itself and to the District a large amount of Banking business which has 
hitherto been carried elsewhere. 

The Traffic returns of the North-Eastern Railway Company are a 
reliable test of the progress of the District, having increased from three 
and three-quarter millions sterling in 1868, to practically five millions 
in 1871; an expansion equal to more than thirty per cent. in four 
years ; and the price of the £100 stock has risen from par to £170, At 
present the mines, works, and manufactories are constantly and rapidly 
increasing, and to meet the requirements of the trade it has recently 
been officially stated that the Kailway Company is increasing its rolling 
stock by Twenty-five per cent. 

The following statement relative to the Trade of the River Tyne, 
since 1861, also corroborates the other evidence of the rapi l progress of 


the North-Eastern Counties, 








Trape or THe River Tyne, Between 1861 Anp 1871, FROM THE 
Orricta, Repvorts or tHE Tyne COMMISSIONERS. 
————_——-Vessels Cleared. —_- Revenue of the 
Year. Above Under Tyne 
500 Tons. 500 Tons. Tonnage. Commissioners. 


246 ~««... =#$19,125 ... 3,196,000 ... £32,483 

975... 17,4385 ... 3,491,000 ... 49,678 
1,601 ... 16,309) ... 4,076,000)... 59,263 
1772 ... 16,656 ... 4,166,000 ... 72,215 
2,206 ... 16,896 ... 4,574,000... ; 
2,542 ... 16,414 ... 4,897,000 
; show that in the ten years the large vessels above 500 
tons have increased over ten-fold, the total tonnage fifty-three per cent., 
and the total revenue of the Tyne Trust 200 per cent. 











The North-Eastern Iron District, which in 1861 produced about 
600,000 tons of iron, is now producing and manufacturing about 
2,000,000 tons, or say one-third of the iron produced in the entire 
kingdom, and the cash turned over in the district amounts to many 
millions sterling monthly. 

It will be seen from the following List that the Northern Provincial 
Banking Companies are as a whole very prosperous and profitable, and 
that the Shares of the Joint-Stock Bank most largely interested in the 
business of the District stand at more than two hundred per cent. 
preinium, 

Prices AND DrvipEenps ry Jornt-Srock Banks. 


Shares. 

Banks, Paid up. ‘Price. Dividends. 
National Provincial ..... soseeee 42)... A144 ... 22 per cent. per annum, 
York Union ..... Acdovesvce osvese 20 #1... 15 — — 

— City and County ..... (BSB we Du B a — 
Darlington District ............ oS an De co — a 
Yorkshire Banking Co. ...... 124. 40 ... 20 a — 
Carlisle City and District ... 12}... 39... 20 — a 
Hull Banking Co. ........+.. —— ee -- — 
Manchester & Liverpool District 10... 31... 20 a _ 
Sheffield Banking Co. ......... 140 ... 270... 13 — — 
Lancaster Banking Co. ...... 20 110 ... 40 — = 


In several of the above cases the results are more favourable than 
appear on the face of the mere figures, inasmuch as the paid-up Capital 
has been largely written up out of profits. 

The Directors have secured as Managing Director for the New Bank 
the services of Mr. Noble, who has successfully managed the Clydesdale 
Bank, at Greenock, up to the present time, and who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of Banking prevailing in Scotland, which 
this Company proposes as far as possible to adopt. 

Considering the extent and rapidly growing importance of Trade in the 
Counties of Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, and the admitted 
want of a strong Local Bank, the profits, under careful and vigorous 
management, cannot well be otherwise than large; and the Directors 
being thoroughly acquainted with the business and wants of the district, 
the measure of success to be attained by this Company may be reason- 
ably expected to equal that of the leading Provincial Banks. 

The North-Eastern Bank will start without any of the heavy legal 
and other charges which usually form a serous item in the starting of 
establishments of a like nature and of such magnitude, the promoters 
taking upon themselves the discharge of all such outly in consideration 
of One Thousand deferred Shares of £20 each, treated as fully paid, and 
not becoming entitled to any dividend until seven per cent. per annum 
has been earned in any year on the then paid-up Ordinary Share Capital, 

The Bank will also start with a Reserve Fund of £100,000, equal to 
Twenty per cent. of the Capital to be paid up. The immediate estab- 
lishment of this Fund will create confidence among customers, and 
obviate the restriction of dividends which would be otherwise necessary 
to provide a Reserve. 

Shares in the undertaking have already been very largely — for 
by the Directors and their friends ; but it is intended that all bond fide 
applications shall be fairly considered, regard being had to priority of 
date of application. 

The only Contract entered into on behalf of the Company is dated Ist 
February, 1872, and made between William Abbott of the one part, and 
William Hartley as trustee on behalf of the Company of the other part. 
This Contract and the Articles of Association may be seen at the offices 
of the Company’s Solicitors. 

Applications for Shares may be made on the accompanying form to 
the Bankers, or at the Offices of the Company, where Prospectuses and 
Forms of Application may be obtained. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Form OF APPLICATION FOR ALLOTMENT OF SHARES. 
We .ccccecce 


(To the Directors of the North-Eastern Banking Company, Limited.) 
GENTLEMEN.—Having paid to your Bankers the sum Of £........0:se0eeseeres I hereby 
Ordinary Shares in the North-Eastern 


request that you will allot me.. 
Banking Company, Limited, an y agree to accept such Shares, or any leas 
number that may be allotted to me, and to become a Member of the Company, and 
to pay, as set forth in the Prospectus. the amount on Allotment, the Premium, and 
the Calls as they become due; and I authorise you to place my name on the 
Register of Members in respect of the Shares alio'ted to me, and I further authorise 
you to forward by post, to my address, the Certificate of any Shares allotted to me. 





Dated this.....c.cccccccorcessoreshdY Of .cccocccccovcererececee lO as 
Name in fall ..... . nosvonseenet 
Firin (if any) 
Profession or Occup: cove eoeee 
Piace of Business .. 
Residence... 
Signature... 













TORTH-EASTERN BANKING COMPANY, Limited.— 
1 NOTICE is hereby given that the Application List for Shares in the above 
Company will CLOSE on WEDNESDAY, the 17th inst, for London, and on Thurs 


day, the 18th inst., for the Country. 12 - 
HURST DANIELL, Secretary. 
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Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as may be adopted by any | 
hospital physician in London."—Medical Times and | 


Gazette. 
“ As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
in England.”—7he Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Miss BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. —__ 
The NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


— f AINSLEIGH. 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, 33 64; free by post, 33 9d. 
HE TEETH and HOW to SAVE 
THEM, by L. P. MerepirH, M.D.,D.D.S. This 
is not an advertisment seeking for patronage, but a 
really useful brochure, specially for all who have the 
care of children, and also for those of mature age. 
London: WILLIAM TeaGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 











Illustrated with full-page engravings, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
TIOXE’S BOOK of MARTYRS, with 
Notes and Comments. By the Rev. T. MILNER, 
M.A. A new Edition, with an Essay on Popery, and 
additions by the Rev. INGRAM CoBBIN, M.A. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


; New Edition, 8yo, cloth, 9s. 


HRISTIAN (The) in COMPLETE 


ARMOUR; or a Treatise on the Saints’ War | 


with the Devil. By WintiAM GuRNALL, A.M. A New 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected, by the Rev. 
JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published. 

LING and STONE. Vol V.., price 6s. 
This volume contains the Rev. Charles Voysey's 
Lectures on Rationalism and the Bible, Farewell Ad- 
dress to the Parishioners of Healaugh, and the Seven 

Sermons on Christ, &c, 
Published by the Rev. C. Voysey, Camden House, 
Dulwich, S.E.; and Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., 60 

Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Cloth, 4s 6d. 
NEW VIEW of CAUSATION. 
By T. S. BARRETT. 
Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NONCONFORMIST ASSOCIATION. 
Just published, pp. 324, demy 8vo. 
HE AUTHORISED REPORT of the 
CONFERENCE beld in MANCHESTER. 
January 23, 24, and 25, 1872. 
Price 2s 6d; or by post, 2s 104d. 
Manchester: A. IRELAND and Co, 
London: StmMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and Hopper 
and StoveuHron. And to be had of all Booksellers. 


ASSASSINATION of LORD MAYO. _ 

HY WAS LORD MAYO ASSASSI- 
NATED? The question considered by JAMES 
WI1s0N, Editor /ndian Daily News. Price 6d; post free, 








London : Rrpaway, 169 Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 
ISEASES of HAIR, with Advice upon 


| HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
| CCLXXVL, APRIL, will be published on Mon- 
| DAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Burn’s ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA, 
| 2. THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
3. Guizot’s MEMOIR OF THE DUKE DE BROGLIE, 
4. Mr. MIALL ON DISESTABLISHMEN lr, 
5. LETTERS AND DISCOVERIES OF SiR CHARLES BELL. 
OCEANIC CIRCULATION. 
THE WORKS OF JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM. 
9, THe CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


shige QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
264, will be published Next WegEK. 
CONTENTS. 
THE STATE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
TRADE WITH CHINA. 
MILTON. 
MopeRn ScerticisM—THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, ITS HISTORY AND 
ELOQUENCE. 
. DIARY OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
. EDUCATION, SECULARISM, AND NONCONFORMITY. 
9. CONCESSION TO THE UNITED STATES. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PN 





SA Kowa 





On Thursday, the 18th inst., 


5 hee DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 
No. XXXVI. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 
1, THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUBJECTIVE RELIGION. 
2. F. LiperaTore, F. HARPER, AND LORD ROBERT 
MONTAGU. 
3. SAINTS’ LIVES AS SPIRITUAL READING. 
4, PROTESTANT LECTURES ON MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
5. REVISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 
6. Mr. PLUMMER’S TRANSLATION OF Dr. DOLLINGER 
ON THE POPES. 
7. THE WorkKs OF CHARLES LEVER. 
8. PARLIAMENT AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION, 
9. THe GoTHic REVIVAL (COMMUNICATED), 
10. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
London; BurNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
and 63 Paternoster Row. 





Price 2s 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXVII. APRIL, 1872. 
1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF OPINION IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CuuRCH.—II. By (the late) J. J. 
Tayler, B.A. 


2. HERDER AS THEOLOGIAN: I. Biographical. By J. 
Frederick Smith. 

3. COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. Part VI. By 
Presbyter Anglicanus. 

4, THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE PROBLEM OF EvIL. By 
Moncure D. Conway. 

5. ISLAMIN INDIA. By A. C. Lyall. 

6. St. PAUL ANDTHE Nero LEGEND. By C. J. Monro, 

7. CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN Scepticism. By C. 
Kegan Paul, M.A. 

8. DRUNKENNESS AND LEGISLATION. By Charles 


Beard, B.A. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





NEW FRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1848. 
LORIST and POMOLOGIST: a 
Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains :— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening information, ad- 





its Preservation and Management. By BENJAMIN 
Goprrey, M.D., F.R.A.S. 
“A moat interesting as well as useful popular trea- 
tise."—Literary World. 
“We come upon what seems both good sense and 
knowledge."—Saturday Review. 
“ A great deal of practical information is to be found 
in the book.’—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
J.and A, CuurcHILi, New Burlington Street. 
N ARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho 
Square, always have readily arranged for 
inspection 
PHOTOGRAPHS of EVERY KIND— 
Persons, Pictures, and Places. 
Photographs arranged, mounted, titled, framed, 
portfolioed, or bound into volumes, 


— EXHIBITION of 1872.— 

SEASON TICKETS purchased for the LONDON 
EXHIBITION of 1872 will entitle the Proprietors to an 
Invitation to the Official Reception and Private View | 
on the evening of the 27th April to be held by His | 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., and Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. 








NVITA!VION CARDS for the OFFI- | 
CIAL RECEPTION and PRIVATE VIEW of | 
the PICTURE GALLERIES in the LONDON EX- 
HIBITION of 1872 may be obtained on production of 
Season Tickets, which can now be had at the Royal 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, and at the usual | 
Agents. 
7” , yor ara . . . | 
os. TICKEL HOLDERS only | 
will be admitted to the Private View of the 
London Exhit ition of 1872 on Monday, the 29th April. 
wEASON-TICKELT HOLDERS only 
will be admitted to the Private View of the 
London Exhibition of 1872 on Tuesday, the 30th April. 


r i YUE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SLXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on Monday, 
April 22, at their Gallery, 5 Pail Mall, East. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 














dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers."—Hereford Journal. “ Well got up.”—Liverpool 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.”"—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 
IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
rE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. LocAL CoUNCIL. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich- ee, Esq., late 





eld, MLE. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
&e., &e., &e. M.P. 
W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. | 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. Deposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


LS 


REE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING 
EDWARD the SIXTH, in BIRMINGHAM, 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL is 
VACANT, in consequence of the resignation of the 
Rev. Charles Evans, the present Head Master. The 
Governors, therefore, invite gentlemen of Classical dis- 
tinction to become candidates for the appointment, 

The Statutes of the School require that the Head 
Master be a Member of the University of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and that he shall have taken the Degree of 
Master of Arts at the least. He must be a member of 
the Established Church, and in Holy Orders, but may 
not hold any Ecclesiastical Office requiring him to per- 
form in person weekly parochial duty. 

There is a commodious House attached to the Schoo} 
for the residence of the Master, free of rent, taxes, and 
repairs. The house has accommodation for eighteen 
Boarders, which number the Head Master, under the 
existing Statutes, is entitled to take, fixing his own 
charge. 

Besides a fixed salary of £400 a year the Head Master 
will derive from the Foundation additional emoluments 
by Capitation fees, which, with the fixed salary, have 
for several] years past produced a total average income 
of £2,000 per annum, and this amount will not be 
exceeded in future. 

The whole of the Schools on the Foundation are 
under the superintendence of the Head Master. 

An Annual Visitation is held, at which Examiners 
(resident Members of the Universities, of whom one ig 
nominated by the Head Master) attend and examine 
and report to the Governors. 

There are ten Exhibitions of £50 a year each, for 
four years, attached to the School. They are open to 
any College in Oxford or Cambridge, and are given by 
the Governors to the Boys who are declared by the 
Examiners to be the highest in Classical attainments, 

There are also two “ Milward Scholarships” of £59 
a year, each for four years, tenable only at Brazenose 
College, Oxford. 

It is earnestly requested that gentlemen will refrain 
from making personal application to the Governors. 

The attention of gentlemen who are desirous of 

becoming Candidates is directed to the 55th section of 
“The Endowed Schools Act, 1869," by which it is 
enacted that, “ Every interest, right, privilege, or pre- 
ference, or increased interest. right, privilege, or pre- 
ference, which any person may acquire after the 
passing of this Act, in or relative to any Endowed 
School or educational endowment......or in any master- 
ship, office, &c., shall be subject to the provisions of 
any scheme made under this Act.” The present 
appointment will, therefore, be subject to the above 
provisions. 
Gentlemen disposed to become Candidates for this 
appointment will be pleased to transmit their Appli- 
cations and Testimonials, with twenty printed copies, 
on or before the 5th day of June next, to J. W. Whate- 
ley, Esq., Waterloo Street, Birmingham, the Secretary, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

3rd April, 1872. 

INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCLL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

LONDON.—The PROFESSORSHIP of 
SANSKRIT has become vacant by the death of Dr. 
Goldstiicker. Applications for the appointment will 
be received up to Wednesday, May 8. Farther infor- 
mation may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
March 30, 1872. 


TPYRINITY COLLEGE, Eastspourne. 
An Examination wiil be held on May 8 for TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS, worth £20 a year for two years toa 
boarder, Open only to boys not already pupils of the 
College. 

Address, Rey. J. R. Woop. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 
1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £40 for three 
years; two Senior Scholarships, £50 for three years ; 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years. Full 
information given by the S&CRETARY, the College, 
Cheltenham. 

















ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
4 TION, LONDON.—The SUMMER COURSES of 
LECTURES to LADIES, by Professors of University 
College, on English Literature, Italian and German 
Languages and Literatures, and Constitutional History, 
will begin at University College, on and after MON- 
DAY, April 15. 

Prospectuses, class tickets, and free issions to 
the first lecture of each course to be obtained at the 
Secretary's Office, University College, or from the Hon. 
Sec., J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
Park, W. 








Lp hg PRESENTS. — 
KJ Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of | 
Geology.” and facilitate the important study of Minera- | 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20,50, to 1, 00 | 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, | 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C 








i e+ ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 

Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 

Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the king- 

dom. 

The Building contains 240 Apartments. 

Cuisine excellent. Wines choice, 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 








\ ISS MOON'S COLLEGIATE 
A SCHOOL, 2 Alwyn Villas, Elgin Road, Addis- 
combe, 

Miss Moon receives the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN for Board and Education. The course of in- 
struction embraces English, French, German, Italian, 
Latin, piano, singing, &c., under Miss Moon's personal 
superintendence, aided by competent Masters for music, 
drawing, dancing, and all other accomplishments as 
required. References on application. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE’ 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name ou cach Tablet. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. CX. for April, price 6s. 

CONTENTS, 
THE POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

9, MODERN NEWSPAPERS. 

3, THE AMERICAN CIVIL War. 

4. PoPE AND HIS EpiTors. 

5, THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 

& Siz HENRY HOLLAND's RECOLLECTIONS. 

7, KIDNAPPING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

§, THE NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 9s. 


The HIGHER MINISTRY of 
NATURE, Viewed in the Light of Modern Science, 
and as an Aid to Advanced Christian Philosophy. 
By Joun R. Lerrcniip, A.M., Author of “Our 
Coal-Fields and our Coal-Pits,” “Cornwall: its 
Mines and Miners,” &c. 

This Volume embraces within a moderate compass 
an outline of the HIGHER MINISTRY OF NATURE in 
relation to the Deity, and Man's relation to Him, 
founded upon the enlarged views opened by Modern 
Natural Science. It inculcates the general study of 
Science with this view, and shows how that study 
should be guided and guarded from the irreligious in- 
ferences which many men have drawn from it, but 
which do not necessarily spring out of it. On the con- 
trary, the directly religious thoughts suggested by 
Natural Science are instanced and in several directions 
followed out. 


The LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. 
Written by HimseLr. Witha Portrait. A SECOND 
EDITION is now ready, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

“The memoir of Thomas Cooper, author of ‘The 
Purgatory of Suicides,’ and once a famous Chartist 
leader, will bring back to many minds strange associa- 
tions and half-forgotten days. Mr. Cooper still lives to 
tell in this volume the story of his life. The book 
itself is an almost perfect illustration of a strange 
chapter of English history.”"—Daily News. 

By 


REDLANDS; or, Home Temper. 
HARRIETTE BOwWRA. 2 vols., 15s, 
“The authoress has decidedly more than an ordinary 
talent for graceful, fluent writing. Her conversations 
are often lively and appropriate to the characters, and 


the picture of a sweet home life aud a true mother's 
influence specially delightful."—ZLiterary World. 


BIBLE MUSIC; being Variations in 

Many Keys on Musical Themes from Scripture. 

By the Rev. Francis JAcOoXx, B.A. Just published, 

rice 6s, 

“A book of rare, quaint learning, the work of a man 

whom Elia himself—and we cannot think of higher 

ise of its kind—would have loved to ‘ sit under.’ ''"— 
tator. 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIP- 
TURE TEXTS. By the same Author. First and 
Second Series. Price 6s each. 

By A. S. 


PHG@NICIA and ISRAEL. 
WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, Author of “The Light of the 
World,” &. Just published, price 5s, 

“Mr. A. S. Wilkins’s masterly essay obtained the 
Burney Prize in the University of Cambridge for 1870, 
and well deserves the honour. The subject of it is both 
wide and interesting, involving many disputed ques- 
tions of ancient history, culture, mythology, and reli- 

on. Every page shows careful research and sound 
critical skill.”—Standard. 


DARK SAYINGS on a HARP, and 


other Sermons on Some of the Dark Questions of 
Human Life. By E. Paxton Hoop. Second 


Edition. 6s. 

The BREMEN LECTURES on FUN- 
DAMENTAL, LIVING, RELIGIOUS QUES- 
TIONS. By Various Eminent European Divines. 
Translated from the German. By the Rey. D. 
HEAGLE. Crown Svo, 7s, cloth. 


WORKS BY E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 
1, The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 


Being the Second Volume of “The Early Years of 
Christianity.” 8vo, 14s, 
“A most valuah'e and important addition to our 
Church histories."—Sunday Magazine. “A volume of 
this honest, genuine, and manly tone is sure of a 


STRAHAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





The LIBRARY EDITION 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vol. ILI. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By 


Daily News. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d 


English society and institutions. 


of a glance.”"— Examiner. 


Review. 


City. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


masterly.” —Graphic, 


of the WORKS 


Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“A brief review can do but scanty justice to M. Taine’s book. 
results, while its charm lies in its detail...... Even were France more prolific of literature than it is at the 
moment, no one should neglect to read these letters in their collected form.”—Times. 

“ This volume possesses great value as a rapid, succinct, comprebensive sketch and critical survey of our 
Even those who have made a careful study of their country will be benefited 
by the perusal of a book like this, where the whole fleld of English life is brought, as it were, within the compass 


“Such a vigorous, racy, determined satire has not been met with for manya long day. 


of ALFRED 


H. Tare, D.C.L., Oxon, &e. 


Translated by W. F. RA&, with an Introduction by the Translator. Reprinted with Additions from the 


We can only deal with it in its broad 


“Mr. Rae has rendered M. Taine’s masterly French into the most delicate, lithe, and racy English: so that 
the book is one of the most valuable of recent additions to this class of Euglish literature."—British Quarterly 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


SAINT ABE and HIS SEVEN WIVES: 


a Tale of Salt Lake 


The work is 


“It takes possession of our admiration as of right."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Amazingly clever. Besides, its pure tone deserves commendation.”—Voncon formist. 
“ None who read ‘ Saint Abe’ can fail to be amused and gratifled —Daily News. 





EIGHT MONT HS on DUTY. The 
Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy'’s Army. With 
a Preface by C.J. VAUGHAN, DD. Master of the 
Temple. Small 8yo, [in @ few days, 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: a Drama. 


By Peter BAYN8&, M.A. Small 8vo. 
(Jmmediately. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with 
an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. 
By Noau Portsr, D.D., President of Yale College. 
Demy 8vo. (/n the press, 


The ELEMENTS of INTELLEC- 
TUAL SCIENCE: a Manual for Schools and 
Colleges. By NOAn Porter, D.D., President of 
Yale College. Demy 8vo. (/n the press. 


TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Srey, 


Author of “ True of Heart,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy 


of Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Third 
and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“If we go on extracting all that seems to us the pro- 
duct of true genius in this volume we should print 
nearly half of it, and we should have to do so merely 
to show the striking variety of mood and poetical con- 
ception it contains.” —Spectator. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. By 


Norman Macieop, D.D. Post 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 10s 6d. 

“ They are sure to be most welcome to all who can 
appreciate a broad, genial humanity, mingled with 
much pathos anda keen insight into the deeper work- 
ings of the human soul.”—JDaily Telegraph. 


TAPPY’S CHICKS and_ other 
LINKS between NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. By Mrs. Georos Curries. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
“The title gives no idea of the charming riches of 





hearty welcome from all who wish well to the cause of 
Christianity."—Standard. “A most fascinating and 
trustworthy history of the struggles of the early 
Church, narrated in a style of lofty and impassioned | 
eloquence.” — Churchman, | 


2. The EARLY YEARS of CHRIS- | 
TIANITY. 8vo, 12s. 

“This is a sequel to Dr. Pressensé’s celebrated 
book on the ‘ Life, Work, and Times of Jesus Christ.’ | 
We may Say at once that to the bulk of liberal 
Christians Dr. Pressensé’s achievement will be very 
valuable.”—Athenwum. 


3. JESUS CHRIST: His Life, Times, | 


| 


and Work. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, 9s. 
_“One of the most valuable additions to Christian 
literature which the present generation has seen "— | 
Conte mporary Review. “Ou the whole, a most noble 
contribution to the cause of truth, for which the deep | 
gratitude of all sincere Christians cannot but be due to 


its accomplished 


author."—Cunon Liddon’s Bampton 
Lecture, 


A Smaller Edition is now ready, entitled, 
4, JESUS CHRIST: His Life and Work. 


Abridge d by the Author from the larger Work, and 
adapted for General Readers. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


| 
| 


| these Scotch tales, or of their graver and higher 


meaning....... It is impossible to close the volume, 
which has given us some quiet hours of very pure 
enjoyment, without sincere regret that we are not 
opening it instead. It is a delightful and valuable 
book." —Spectator. : 


Lord BANTAM. By the Author 
of “Ginx's Baby.” Fourth Edition. 2 vole. crown 
8vo, lés. 

“The Author of ‘Ginx's Baby’ has returned to the 
fleld in which he first distinguished himself, and has 
in the present story improved on his first attempt.” 
—Athenewum. 


The OLD MAID’S SECRET. By 
E. Ma RKLITT. Translated by H. J. G. Crown 8yvo, 


lis 6d. 


“The public have reason to be grateful to HL. J. G. 
for giving them in an English dress, and in a con- 
venient form, this interesting story, which may call for 
as many editions in this country as it has already done 
in Germany.” —Saturday Review, 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 


By the Author of “ Benoni Blake.” Second Series. 
Crown 8vo. 

“Every page has some graphic touch more or less 
striking. In the midst of so much sickly and unnatural 
trash which goes under the name of novel-writing, a 
book like this comes as a real god-send.” urday 
Review, on the First Series, 


The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, 


&c. By the Author of “ Voyage en Zigzag.” Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Square 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“A charming volume, written and illustrated for 
children, but likely to be every whit as inte to 
grown-up folk. The stories are told with great l, 
and are as vividly descriptive as the clever sketches 
that accompany them."—/all Mall Gazette. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Frevericx 
Locker. Fifth Edition, small 8vo, 6s. 

“A more delicious companion on a spring ramble, or 
in those idle moments when the mind requires dainty 
fare, it would be difficult to meet with...... In his best 
mood, half-playful, half-pathetic, Mr. Locker has in 
his own line no rival now living.”"—/Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 
of the NEW TESTAMENT; a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rev. G. 
A. Jacos, D:D., late Head Master of Christ's 
Hospital. Post 8vo, 16s, 

“Dr. Jacob has brought to his task the qualifications 
of competent learning and critical scholarship, and 
has produced an opportune as well as a thoughtful and 
able book. It is pervaded by clear common-sense and 
studious impartiality."—Christian Observer, 


MUSIC and MORALS. 
Rev. H. R. Hawets. Post 8vo, 12s. 
“We cannot commend too highly Mr. Haweis's 
general exposition of the theory of music as the most 
profound and subtle artistic instrument for expressing 
emotion. Criticism of this sort has hitherto, for the 
most part, been confined to Germany. '—Saturday 
Review, 


By the 


The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of 
PRAYER for the DEPARTED. With Copious 
Notes and Appendices. By the Rev. F. G. Lus, 
D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Dr. Lee's learned work is the most careful and 
complete summary of the subject that can be found in 
modern divinity. It is distinguished by a calm and 
fair statement of the writer's opinions, well-weighed 
examination of the witnesses he brings forward to 
support them, and considerable acquaintance with the 
aucient Liturgies and Patristic writings. "—Standard. 


COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dora 
GREENWELL. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“ There is more true theology, and true philosophy, 
too, in the short compass of this last book of Miss 
Greenwell's, than in many an ambitious treatise 
bristling with learning and metaphysics.”"—Literary 
Churchman, 


FLOWERS and GARDENS, Notes 
on Plant Beauty. By Forbes WATSON, M.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The production of an intelligent observer with an 
eye for the fitness of things aud a refined and culti- 
vated taste.”"— Atheneum, 

“ We wish the book were in the hands of every one 

who has a garden.”"—Graphic. 








STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.’’ 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srregr, 








Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. HURST & BL A CKETPs Po 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. NEW WORKS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, The Switzers. By V By W. Hepworth 


Author of “ Red as a Rose is She " and “ Cometh up as a Flower.” Dixon. Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 158. 
‘A live)y, inte resting, and altogether novel book 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. Switzerland It is full of valuable information, and ig 
eminently readable.”"—Daily News. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S NEW WORKS. Sport at Home and Abroad. By 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baron 
The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP PARKER. i, alert ba AL Parone o fe 





Forming the New Volume of “ The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ By WALTER FARQUHAR taining all the New Creations. 41st Edi 
fue ‘ ° A) ALTER J 4 tion. 1 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo, 18s. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifally en vol 


handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


LETTERS of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 


Second Series, Edited by HENRY CHORLEY. 2 vols. crown 87y9, 21s, | By PARKER GILLMORE (“Ubique"). 2 vol 
‘ Illustrations, 21s, —- oe 
The HISTORY of GREECE. | 
By Dr. Ernst Curtivs. Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A., Fe of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol | 
IV. @ieste Athens enter ds Thirty the Death of ens fae ry ae. We i hag f N 1 oe F 
ope Deferre y a 
. 


FOURTH EDITION of 
POLLARD. 3 vols, 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. ‘golden Keys. 3 vols. 


By the EARL and the Doctor. Demy 8vo, l4s. | 








“ The power and mor evinced by the author admit 


LIVES of the PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. a 
By H.R.H. the Duc D'AUMALE. Translatef with the sanction of His Royal Highness by the Rev. R. Brown- The Queen of the Regiment. By 


BorTHWICK, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, | KATHARINE KING. 3 vols, 
“A charming, fresh, cheery novel. Its merits are 
LETTERS from INDIA. | rare and welcome. The gleefulness, the ease, the 
= . . heartiness of the writer's s , ¢ i ase,” 
_ By the Hon, Emity Epen, Authoress of “Up the Country.” 2 vols, crowa Syo, 21s. | —fpectater, ee ee 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of MY LIFE. Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


<=», By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. Translated by the Right Hon. Lady Herpert. 2 vols., 24s. “ST. OLAVES.” 3 vols. 
“*Aston-Royal’ abounds with beauties, and that 


| ee —y © 
LETTERS and other WRITINGS of the late EDWARD DENISON, | "sv viSter" SS tuisersauy paper see, mae 
M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON, Bart. Second Edition, 8yo, 7s 6d. 
Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


| Author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols, 
(Just ecsdiincscen salt 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


| 
| WORKS OFTHE LATE WILLIAM SMITH, 


OVER VOLCANOES; or, 1, Through France and Spain i in 1 1871. By | of = Esa, 
slg ut ous /NHORNDALE; or, The Conflict of 
The STORY of Sir EDWARD’ S WIFE. By Hamilton Marshall, | Opinion. Second a crown 8yo, 103 6d. 


Author of “ Men were Deceivers Ever.” 2 vols. [Just out. 2. 
' | @RAVENHURST : r, Thoughts G 
THOMASINA. By the Author of “Dorothy,” &¢. 2 VOI. greeou, | Ovum en or bea a UES on Good 


3. 
HENRY S. KING and Co., 65 Cornhill, London. | , : 2 
DRAMAS :—1. Sir Wm. Crichton, IL. 


ae a ae Pa ree = ries Athelwold. IfI. Guidone. Feap., 3s. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. ‘ 
Now ready, FirtH THOUSAND, Vol. I., medium 8vo, 30s. | DISCOURSE on ETHICS. 8v0, 8s 6d. 


T H E H OL Y BIB L EK. | wet. prackwoop ani sons, Edinburgh 


| and London. 











; ies si ‘ poe 
With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, & a Revision of the Translation. PROFESSOR BLUNT’S WORKS. 


By BISHOPS and other CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Ninth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the 


CONTENTS.—THE PENTATEUCH. WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
— » MENTS. AnArgumentof their Veracity. By J.J. 
(GENESIS—Bisuop or ELY. _ A 
PartI. «ne (ERR yes dll ase = " Buunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
\EXODUS—CANON COOK AND REY. SAMUEL CLARK. Cambridge. 


LEVITICUS—REV. SAMUEL CLARK. 
Part Il. ~ NUMBERS—Rev. T. E. Esprn AND Rev. J. F, Turvurr. By the same Author. 
(DEUTERONOMY—Rev. T. E. Esprn. | On the RIGHT USE of the EARLY 
“This Commentary is intended for the tens of thousands of thoughtful, educated, reverent Englishmen, who FATHERS. Third Edition, 8vo, 9s. 

making no pretentions to be Hebrew or theological scholars, yet siucerely love their Bibles, are interested in 

all that concerns them, and ask anxiously for some plain and honest reply to the difficulties and objections by | The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the 

which, of late years, they have been so unceasingly pained and disturbed. And such persons, we venture to FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Fourth Edition 

assert, will not turn to this Commentary in vain.”"—John Bull. post 8vo, 6s Y . 7 


| 
| 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | The PARISH PRIEST: his Acquirements, 
. nian Principal Obligations, and Duties, Fifth Edition, 
post 8vo, 6s. 


PLAIN SERMONS for a COUNTRY CON- 


| GREGATION. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 


THE “ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN, NILE, JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE CRUISE OF THE ‘! ROB ROY.’’ 


Third Edition (Sth Thousand), with 8 Maps and 60 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


RED SEA, GENESARETH, &c. “PE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 


Complete in One Vclume (800 pp.), 8v0, 21s, 


A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters of Damascus. Bre ‘RAPHIA JURIDICA; a BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the JUDGES 


3y JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. of ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
ro NITT , a 1066-1870. A New and Revised Edition. By Epwarp 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | Foss, F.S.A. : 


“This volume is a monument of laborious research. 
It is more than a common dictionary: it recites with 
PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. lucid brevity whatever is known respecting each ad- 

| ministrator of our laws,—his parentage, birth, rise and 
disti nguished, amy ler details $s are 


\ ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call | death; of the most 
a ‘lated.”"=—AMorning Post 
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attention to their TRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beavry. Th se : ee lives in one 

- * ; 3 z sieht . - f bringin ygether ese es ne 

These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the an Py be 4 rf 8 6 id Ww ‘ommend the book 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce, | to lawyers and antiq » Dictionary is pre- 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their | faced by a brief but useful history of the Courts of law 


Instruments accordingly. and equity *—Solicitors’ Journal, 
Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. \ JoHN Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, AND C0. 


Price 5s. 


SERMONS by the late JOHN GROTE, 


B.D., Vicar of Trumpington, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


Now ready, price 6s 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR, for 1872. 
Classical Tripos Papers in this Year's “Calendar” 
s. fret that hee tone set in accordance with the 
New Regulations. 


Price 3s 6d. 


Y LEAVES. ByC.8.6. 

mY Leaves’ form - unworthy companion to 
the ‘Verses and Translations’ which have furnished 
us, and, no doubt, many of our readers, so much food 
for laughter."—John Bull. 


Fourth Edition. price 5s. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C. 8. C. 


“ We were surprised by the little book into laughter, 
and charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesque 
suggestions, now and then running into lines hardly 
surpassed in their way since the days of Thomas 
Hood."—Zraminer. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


The DESERT of the EXODUS. Journeys 


on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ 
Wanderings, undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. By E. H. Patmer. M.A., Lord 
Aimoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. With Maps and 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition and C. F. TyrwuitT Drake. 

“Ata time when professed Christians are indus- 
triously collecting every fact, and alas! every fiction 
which is calculated, in their estimation, to thrown 
doubt upon the historical truth of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, it is almost impossible to over estimate the 
value of evidence on the other side so powerful as that 
which is contained in the volumes before us."—Christian 


4to, with 85 Engravings by Jewitt and 25 Maps and 
Plans, cloth, £3 3s. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an His- 
torical and Topographical Description of the Site, 
Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. 
By R. Burn, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
BRITISH SACRED POETRY of the 


OLDEN TIME. From Chaucer to Ken. Numer- 
ous superior Wood Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, 
finely printed on toned paper. 10s 6d, elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 


The CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated with 
Coloured Pictures and Wood Engravings from the 
“ Leisure Hour" and “Sunday at Home.” Imperial 
8vo, 6s 6d, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 
and PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures, 
drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With Illustrations by 
Gustave Doré, and other eminent Artists. In 
imperial 8yo, 88, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 
and PENCIL. With numerous Illustrations by 
E. Whymper and others. A new and Enlarged 
Edition. 8s, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THOUGHTS of CHRIST for EVERY DAY 


of the YEAR. By Lord KINLOCH. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d, boards. 


MEDITATIONS on the MIRACLES of 
CHRIST. By the Very Rev. J.S. Howson. D.D., 
Dean of Chester, Author of “Scenes from the Life 
of St. Paul.” Crown 8vo, 3s, boards. 


OUR LIFE ILLUSTRATED by PEN and 
PENCIL. Designs by Noel Humphreys, Selous, 
J. D. Watson, Wimperis, Barnes, Du Maurier, 
Green, and others. In the finest style on toned 
paper. Super-royal Syo, 10s 6d, handsomely bound, 
gilt edges. 


The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE: or, 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. Numerous 
Engravings. 68 6d, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt, bevelled boards. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by Emivent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo, 78, bevelled boards, extra, gilt edges. 


The MIRAGE of LIFE. With 29 Illus- 


trations by Tenniel. 4s 6d, extra boards, gilt edges. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER Row, and 164 PICApDILLy. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


N ID-LEAVES of the PSALTER; 
I containing the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Books of Psalms 
Metrically rendered. By RICHARD Puayrs, M.A. 


Next week, with Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. By the late Major- 


Geanegt Se HERBERT BENJAMIN EDWARDES, K.C.B, KC.S.L,° and HERMAN MERIVALE, 
eee SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published ,crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS. By the Author of “Vera,” “The Hotel du Petit St. 


Jean,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 5s, 


The BRIDE, and other Poems. By the Author of “ Angel Visits.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


UNSEEN and IDEALITIES. Poems by J. 8. Maccrom. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
SHOOTING the RAPIDS. By Alexander Innes Shand, Author 
of “ Against Time,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A story marked by great ability...... replete with the varied experiences of the man of the world and of 
action, accurately descriptive of many phases of modern life, and keen and clear, if not profound, in delineation 
of character.”—Atheneum, 


The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of “Unawares.” Second 


“Tbe writer's sense of beauty is exquisite, and the flush of delicate colour which she manages to 
=— over her pictures has just such a mellow charm in it as Claude gives to his most exquisite sunsets.”— 
spectator. 
“ Never was a story more worthy of a graceful name...... It is a simple story, but beautifully told, and full of 
charming touches, and more characters than we have space to dwell on." —Guardian. 


MORALS and MYSTERIES. By Hamilton Aide, Author of “ Rita,” 


* Confidences,” &c. 1 vol., 7s. 


The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. Related by One of the 
7,500.000 who voted * Yes." By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN., 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


“Those who think that they have heard enough of the late war, and that there is no more to be said about 
it, have not read ‘ The Story of the Pi¢biscite, and do not know the fresh and vivid personal interest that can 
he thrown into a subject full of sorrow and weariness when MM. Erckmann-Chatrian take it in hand.” 


Atheneum. = 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, medium Syo, pp. 426, cloth, price 14s. 


EMPIRE IN ASIA: How we Came by It. 


A BOOK OF CONFESSIONS. 
By W. M. TORRENS, MP. 


** An historical work of considerable value."—Zaw Times. 

“Mr. Torrens has written a very valuable and interesting work."—Globe. 

“ Without risk of being charged with hyperbole, we may pronounce the work extremely vigorous, terse, 
poetical, eloquent.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

“*Confessions’ which are as pregnant with instruction as they are eloquently and even dramatically 
written.” —Nonconformist. 

“The story is told with a freshness, a piquancy and eloq and a 1 strength of invective 
which cannot fail to interest and even to fascinate the dullest readers."—£cho. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





In a few days, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large 4to, price 21s; proofs, India, mounted, price £2 2s. 


THOMAS HOOD. 


AGAIN ILLUSTRATED BY BIRKET FOSTER. 
THE HAUNTED Howse. THE MERMAID OF MARGATE. 
A Storm AT HASTINGS, HERO AND LEANDER. 

THe ROMANCE OF COLOGNE. A LEGEND OF NAVARRE, 
Tus PLea OF MipsuMMeR Fatrigs, | OUR LApies’ CHAPEL, 


THE DReaM OF EUGENE ARAN. 
THE Flower. 

Tue ELM Tree. 

Tue LAY OF THE LABOURER. 


22 Drawings by BInKET Foster, engraved on Steel by WILLIAM MILLER, of Edinburgh. 
London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., Dover Street, W., and 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In a few days, price 10s 61 ,half roan; postage, 6d. 


BEETON’S LAW-BOOE: 


A Practical Compendium of the General Principles of English Jurisprudence, comprising upwards of Thirteen 
Thousand Statements of the Law, separately numbered, and with numerous Cross ferences, Forms of 
Documents, Decisions of the Courts, Explanations and Exceptions, Doubtful Points, Suggestions and Advice, 
and all kinds of copious information in relation to:—Property, Real and Personal—Women and Children— 
Kegistration—Divorce, Matrimony—Wills, Executors, Trustees—Securities—Sureties—Liabilities—Partmership 
and Joint-Stock Companies—Landlord, Tenant, Lodgers—Rates and Taxes—Masters, Apprentices, Servants— 
Working Coutracts—Auctions, Valuations, Agency—Games, Wagers—Insurance—Compositions, Liquidations , 
Bankruptey—Conveyance, Travellers, Iunkeepers—Arbitrati Deeds, and the Stamp Law 
&c., with a full Index, referring to every numbered paragraph in place and under its general 


heading. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row, E.O. 





A 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., price 21s. 


A NOVEL WITH TWO HEROES. 


By ELLIOTT GRAEME, Author of “ Beethoven: a Memoir.” 


“A decided literary success.” —Athenwum. , . 
“ Intensely interesting......the dramatic scenes are powerful almost to painfulness in their intensity."— 





WitutAM Rim¢way, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Bookeellers. 


in. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXVI. 


APRIL. 8vo, price 6s. (On Monday next. 





CONTENTS. 
Burn’s ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
GuizoT's MEMOIR OF THE DUKE DE BROGLIE. 
Mr. MIALL ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
LETTERS AND DISCOVERIES OF SIR CHARLES BELL. 
OCEANIC CIRCULATION. 
THe Works OF JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
Tue LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE relating 


to POLITICAL OCCURRENCES in JUNE and JULY, 1834. By the Right 
Hon. E. J. Littieton, First Lord Hatherton. Edited from the Original MSS. 
by Henry R&EVE. 1 vol. 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


ROYAL and REPUBLICAN FRANCE; a 


Series of Essays reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and British and 
Foreign Reviews, By HENRY REEVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a 


Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By 
Lord Lytton. New Edition. Post 8vo. (Un a few days. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN MILTON; or, 


Milton’s Life in his own Words. By the Rey. JAmzs J. G. GRAHAM, M.A, 
Crown 8yv0, with Vignette-Portrait, price 5s. 


MEMOIR of POPE SIXTUS the FIFTH. By 


Baron HusNer. Translated from the Original in French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Hubert E. H. JERNINGHAM. 2 vols. 8v0, price 24s. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE and LABOURS of S. THOMAS of AQUIN. 


By the Very Rev. R. B. VAUGHAN, O.S.B. Vol. IL, completing the Work, with 
Photographic Frontispiece, 8vo, price 15s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 


Haney HOuianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete 


and uniform Library Edition. Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 
8yo, with Portrait, price £5 5s. 


STRANGE FOLK: a Novel. From the German 


of H&RMANN OELSCHLAGER. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel F. GRANT. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s. 


MY WIFE and I in QUEENSLAND. By 


OHARLES H. EDEN, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Frontispiece. [Nearly ready. 


A COLONIST on the COLONIAL QUESTION. 


By Janu MATHEWS, of Toronto, Canada. Post 8vo, price 6s. [Nearly ready. 


INDUSTRIAL and HOUSEHOLD TALES. 


By E.iza MeTeyarp, Author of “ The Life of Wedgwood,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
price 1s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | for 


GENERAL READERS and Young Persons. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction, by Professor E. ATKINSON, Staff College. Crown 8vo, with 403 Wood- 
cuts, price 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Avevustvus 


Dr MorGAn, F.R.A.S. and C.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, 
with the Author's Additions, from the “ Atheneum” Journal, 8vo, price lis. 
(Un a few days. 


ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY. By R. A. 


Proctor, B.A., Hon. Sec. R.A.S., Author of “Other Worlds than Ours,” &e. 
With 10 Plates and 20 Wood Eugravings. 8vo, price 123. [Jn a few days. 


MANKIND, their ORIGIN and DESTINY. 
By an M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford. With 29 Plates and 2 Woodcut Illus- 
trations. S8vo, price 3is 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


The PEOPLE'S BLUE-BOOK. By Cuartks 


TENNANT. Fourth Edition, enlarged and brought down to the Present Time; 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR MADE EASY. 


Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. Fecap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


CHRISTIAN COUNSELS, selected from the 


Devotional Works of Fénelow, Archbishop of Cambrai. Translated by A. M. 
JAmus, Author of “ The Service of Love,” &c. Crown 8vo. [Vert week. 


SENOAP eH» 


By 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 3 
. Ready this day, No. 57, for APRIL, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly 

price One Shilling. ve 
NOTICE.—In the press, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 

Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &., and Mr. C. F, TYRWHITYL DRAKE, F.BS, &e’ 


eutitled 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘‘ the Hamad Stones,” &. 2 vols. 8yo. 
ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of 
“ A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &. [Ready this day, 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Georce Avaustus Sana, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8yo. 
[Jn a few days, 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU, 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols, 8vo. [Ready this day. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JoHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day, 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Piancuz. 2 vols. 8yo, 
JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. 


POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 


Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
Now ready, the Second Series of 
INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Hone, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anrasony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &e. 
[Jn the press. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON: By James Gray, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” * Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Just ready. 
NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 


HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. By Henny* 


KINGSLEY, Author of “Ravenshoe,” “ Mademoiselle Mathilde,” “Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 8 vols, 


[Now ready. 


By the Author of “No 


[Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. 


Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Atuxanpver Fraser, 


Author of “Not While She Lives,” * Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 
&. 2 vols. [Now ready. 


CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Many Batvemay, 


Author of “Robert Lynne,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


ROUGH, but TRUE. By Vernon Sr. Crane. In 
1 


vol. (Now ready. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joseru Verey, Author of 


* Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


Robert St. JOHN CorBET, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 
[Yow ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 


Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, [Now ready. 
“This book we can honestly recommend.” —A/henwum. 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE.” 


rue Pal Ty 
THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the 
Life of Amicia, Lady Sweetapple. ByGeorGe WeBBE DASENT, D.C.L., Author 
of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” In 3 vols. (Ready on April 28. 


The ELEVENTH EDITION of 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun 


Forster. Vol, L, 1812-1342. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Llustrations, 
price 12s. 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. By 


the late Captain Forsytu. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with a Mapand Coloured 
lliustratious, price 18s. [Now ready. 


ROSSEL’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. 


lated from the French. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 
From the ATHEN.2ZUM:—* Those who wish to acquire ‘lear insight into the 
details, personages, and secret springs of one of the m resting meiodramas 
of the nineteenth century should read this book, the clronicle of the thoughts and 
deeds of one of the most estimable of revolutionuists.” 


Trans- 


a ¢ 






CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccalilly. 





























Lonvon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “SrecTaTOR"” Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 13, 1572. 
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